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: ROBERT 


' Rosert Burns began life a hundred years 
/ ago, in circumstances that did not afford | 
any reason to hope that a hundred years | 
~ aiterwards mankind would think much of 
_ the cottage where, and the day when, he 
'was born. His father, William Burness, 
was a native of Kincardineshire, and he — 
left the east of Scotland for the west when 
)avery young man. In Ayrshire, his sons 
dropped two letters from the family name, 
» which their father retained in its integrity 
>) of two syllables, but they reduced to the 
~ spelling commoner in the west. The name 
">is generally spelt Burness in the east of 
Scotland. Genius is said to be hereditary 
in some families, or, perhaps, like per- 
sonal resemblances, it appears and reap- 
pears in different branches of the same 
root. William Burness, the father of Ro- 
bert Burns, was born, we believe, on the 
farm of Clochnahill, in Kincardineshire, 
almost at the point where the great valley 
of Strathmore runs out near Stonehaven. 
lhe farm is large, and now admirably cul- 
tivated. In the early part of the last 
century it may have been a range of rather 
backward land. It forms part of the estate 
of Dunnottar, which belonged to the Keiths, 
the hereditary Marischalls of Scotland. 
rhe estate was forfeited in 1715, upon the 
Suppression of the rebellion, in which 
he Earl Marischall joined; if, indeed, the | 
Keiths, the representatives of the Clan 
/hattan, did not lead. The importance of 
the Castle of Dunnottar had passed away | 
a great measure, after the use of artil- 
eh and, of course, before that period. | 
stands upon an almost isolated rock, | 
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BURNS. 

towering over the deep sea beneath, but 
joined to the mainland by a narrow ledge 
of rock, and only a few yards in length. 
These few yards were, however, important 
before the discovery of artillery, and they 
were a dangerous pathway even to those 
who entered without opposition. The gate 
of the eastle was entered from the beach 
of gravel on the landward side of the rock. 
Now, batteries and trenches could be 
planted or pressed forward on the cliffs 
which dominate the castle, being higher, 
and within a few yards from the outer 
edge of the rock. The ruins of the castle 
are still comparatively perfect. They are 
ruins, but the walls remain, giving their 
proud and stately defiance still to the 
waves and winds of winter, as they press 
onwards over the thousand miles of water 
from the cold Baltic, or the colder north 
pole, over the Maelstrom, and past the 
gigantic cliffs and rocks of Norway. The 
coast line of the Mearns is, indeed, a re- 
markable scene. The vale of Strathmore 
runs out in a funnel-shaped point at Stone- 
haven, and the cliffs four or five miles 
beyond that place to the north begin to 
wear a covering of soil very thin, and it 
becomesthinner until the end, at the mouth 
of the Dee, opposite Aberdeen, where the 
long range of the Grampians mear down 
in rocks to a level with the water's edge. 
South of the point where the Strathmore 
plain terminates, a ridge divides it for 
many miles from the sea, and tends down 

wards to the coast line; but that is a wall 
of rock, broken at considerable distances 
by bays between the headlands. The soil 
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62 WILLIAM BURNESS. 


to the edge of the rock is rich and strong. 
The ploughman and his teem work to 
within a few oo of the long y neg 
recipices. e reaper might drop his 
es of wheat over hen, “lel pvetal 
hundred feet; or to the ledges, where the 
seagulls alone are at home, with here and 
there a wildflower adorning their bield. 
It is a strange range of coast, looking as 
if a district of rich soil over a huge stra- 
tum of rock had been, for a line of forty 
miles, split open, and one-half of it trans- 
ported to make the lowlands of Holland. 
Dunnottar Castle was once the dominant 
keep, and its proprietors were the leading 
powers of the district. There are strange 
stories and traditions of their subterranean 
paths to castles miles inland—of the feats 
of Wallace in retaking this castle when it 
was = by English soldiers—of the 
cruelties and the deaths suffered within a 
narrow cell by a body of western Cove- 
nanters, who were brought there as priso- 
ners—of the well that, in a single night, 
sprung from the rock to quench their 
burning thirst—of the end of many of them 
in clambering down the rocky wall to 
freedom—of the days when Scotland’s 
crown and regalia were hidden in Dunot- 
tar’s kee d of the times when its 
proud and stern lords claimed homage from 
every flag that, on the green and shining 
their towers. 

e lands of the Earls Marischalls were 
forfeited and divided into several estates. 
Two of these still retain the name of Dun- 
nottar. One of them has passed through 
several families and great misthrift to the 
keeping of its present proprictor ; and the 
farm on which the ancestors of Burns lived 
is on that estate. The second is smaller, 
but the ruins of the old castle are within 
its boundaries, and it was repurchased b 
one descendant of the Earls Marischall. 
The male descendants of that family have 
also failed, and its heiress became the wie 
of Sir William Murray. The forfeited 
Keiths emigrated to Prussia and to 
Russia. They were attached to the Jaco- 
bite and Stewart cause; but they were 
Protestants. The refuge at St. Germains 
was not eligible, therefore, to them; and 

ey were men of action, who rose to 
eminence in the military and naval services 
of the lands which they made their home. 
Their history has an indirect connection 
with that of Robert Burns, He had a 
chivalrous feeling for the old Stewarts, al- 








though he lived among the Whigs in Ayr. 
shire ; and he had the notion from some 
source that his father, William Burness, 
being a young man, the son of a farmer on 
the Keith’s estates, participated in their 
rebellion. That family figured chiefly in 
the rebellion of 1715; and William Bur- 
ness could not have assisted at Sheriff- 
muir. He might have been engaged in 
the revolt of 1745; but he must have 
been then a very youngman. His eldest 
son, Robert, was born thirteen years after 
its suppression ; and his father could not 
have ene held very guilty for his acts in 
1745. 

Gilbert Burns, the brother of the poet, 
and a very intelligent writer, set the mat- 
ter at rest by the statement, that amo 
his father’s papers one was found, very like 
a passport, certifying all to whom these 
presents came, that William Burness had 
no part in “the late wicked rebellion.” 

he religious feeling and Protestantism 
of William Burness—even his rigid Pro- 
testantism, could have been no proof on 
that point, for a current in favour of the 


Stewarts set deep and atrong through the 


easantry and tenantry of the North 

astern counties. The Maules and Ogil- 
vies of Angus, the Keiths in the Mearns, 
the Erskines and the Gordons in Aber- 
deenshire, were all adherents of the fallen 
family of kings—all men of great influ 
ence and possessions in their seyeral coun- 
ties ; and all, or nearly all, actuated in the 
course which they followed by political, 
and not by religious, motives. Their fee 
ing imbued great numbers of their retain 
ers and tenantry ; but before 1745 the 
fetters of feudalism were so far broken in 
the North-Eastern counties, that it would 
have been difficult to compel the tenantry 
to ride after their superiors to the field; 
and there was a strong party in all these 
counties favourable to the Hanoverian 
dynasty. 

When William Burness left his father’s 
farm at Clochnahill, and journeyed to the 
South, he was a very young person, and 
found employment as a gardener in Fife 
From that county he proceeded to Ay 
shire. He had a fancy for horticulture; 
and while attending to the garden of ont 
gentleman near the town of Ayr, he built 

imself a cottage not far from Alloway’ 
auld haunted kirk, and beside some seve 
acres of land, which he proposed to tum 
into a nursery. There are many 
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statements even in respectable lives of 
Burns. His education is ascribed in one 
of them to the parochial schools of Scot- 
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. 


from school, as soon as he had grown up, 
to earn for himself the means of support 
'as a hired ploughboy, or shepherd.” It 


land, although it seems more than proba- | is strange that men will write on subjects 


ble that he never was in a parish school 
as a “scholar.” His father, and a few 
other persons in his neighbourhood, en- 
gaged the services of a teacher for their 
children. The teacher afterwards became 
a bookseller in Lendon ; and in his corres- 
pondence he mentioned with gratitude the 
advantage that he derived from his conver- 
sation with William Burness, while he 
lived in his house, and taught the “ gar- 
dener's” children with those of his neigh- 
bours. 

Robert Rurns was indebted for some 
knowledge of French and a little of Latin 
to the partiality of Mr. Murdoch, this 
teacher, after the latter had removed to 
Ayr; but his father was his chief teacher, 
excepting perhaps his mother, who sung 
all the old ballads of the west te the child- 


poet. 

One of the principal biographers of 
Burns writes, that he was “the son of 
humble parents; and his father passed 
through life in the condition of a hired 
labourer, or of a small farmer.” Bad 
seasons and misfortunes broke up his 
grandfather's family; and the sons were 
obliged to leave the paternal acres, and 
shift for themselves in the world; but 
Clochnahill is, and then was, a large farm. 
His father never occupied the place of a 
Mp labourer, be oe ome a“ the term in 
this quotation, for ening has generall 
been considered a skilled craft : and the 
smallest farm held by William Burness 
measured nigh a hundred acres. He might 
have been more successful if his farms 
been smaller. 

One editor of the biography from which 
we quote ae in a note, that the mother 
of Robert Burns, “ Agnes Brown,” was 
“the daughter of a race of Ayrshire pea- 
sants.” . Burness was the daughter of 
a Carrick farmer. She scarcely would 
have relished the aspiring phraseology— 
ee of a race.” Her father and 

other were ts,’ in one sense— 
that in which the word is applicable to all 
who cultivate the soil ; but it has a more 
restricted meaning, which was not applica- 


ble =, her family. 

: biographer in the “text” informs 
his readers that “his father’s poverty made 
it necessary to remeve him bert Burns) 





of which they know nothing, and care not 


to inquire. We are quoting from a work 
of considerable pretensions, and its inac- 
curacies might have been ayoided by a 
little inquiry, and a little reading. Robert 
Burns was taken from his first teacher 
because his father removed to Mount Oli- 
phant, a farm at some (listance from the 
cottage in which he had preyiously resided, 
and where Robert was born. The “ poet” 
was neyer either a hired ploughboy or a 
shepherd. He belonged to a class who 
endeavoured to keep theirfamilies at home, 
He never was out of the employment of 
his own family, until when a young man 
he thought of becoming a flax dresser, an 
entered into an apprenticeship or connec- 
tion with a person in that business at Irvine, 
which closed with the destruction of the 
shop by fire, 

Ne appears then to have rejoined the 
family party in the management of the 
farm of Lochlea; but two adverse seasons 
after his father’s death induced him to 

rt with his interest in the farm to his 

rother, Gilbert Burns, and formed an 
engagement as “a clerk” or “slave mana- 
ger” upon an estate in a West Indian 
island. 

There is a letter from the poet to his 
teacher, Mr. Murdoch, written in 1753, 
when Burns was in his twenty-third year, 


which gives a fair idea of his life to that 
date. He wrote :— 


I have, indeed, kept pretty clear of vicious 
habits ; and in this respect, I hope, my conduct . 
will not disgrace the education I have gotten ; but 
as a man of the world I am most miserably defi- 
cient. One would have thought, that bred as I 
have been, under a father who has figured pretty 
well as “us homme des affaires,” 1 might have 
been what the world calls a pushing, active fellow ; 
but, to tell you the truth, sir, there is hardly anye 
thing more my reverse. 


Gilbert Burns stated, in his letter to 
Dr. Corrie, that at this period of his life 
his brother never drew more than seven 
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printed at Kilmarnock, rapi 
produced to the author a profit of twenty- 












The first edition of his ms was 
y sold, and 


two pounds. The book fell into the hands 
of some gentlemen in Edinburgh, who 
formed a high and just opinion of the 
genius displayed by the writer. He had 
actually paid for a passage to the West 
Indies, Be his purpose was changed by 
the prospect of a second edition of his 
poems, to be published in Edinburgh. He 
went there to superintend the press. He 
was introduced within circles altogether 
different from his former associations. He 
formed the acquaintance and won the 
friendship of men whose names stand high 
in the history of their country, and of its 
literature. “The friendship of such men as 
Mr. Ainslie and Professor Stuart might 
have been a shield to him against the 
vices of Edinburgh society seventy-five 
years since. Unfortunately, he became 
acquainted with a different class. His 
conversation flavoured the nights spent 
over the punch bowl. He fell partially 
into habits which did not then disqualify a 
man for “ respectable society.” Burns has 
outlived his generation, their habits, and 
ursuits. e do not now too curiously 
inquire into the conduct of those who have 
left few marked traces behind them where 
they lived. This man has become a “ fami- 
liar character” to our own time. He will 
occupy that position probably through all 
time. Robert Burns will no more be for- 
gotten than Homer or Virgil, than Milton 
or Shakespere. A large section of men 
in the present day criticise his conduct, 
therefore, as if it were pursued now. They 
forget the habits of his time; the snares 
that beset him on every side; the inex- 
rience of the farmer’s son when he fell 
into the coteries of Edinburgh, whose 
members courted his society, and those 
inducements which drew him ever deeper 
into a novel life. They forget that he 
lived at a time when to drink like a judge 
would have been a serious trial of any 
common constitution, or any firmness in 
morals, not altogether fixed in, and formed 
on, the hardest principle. Perhaps they 
also forget that a “little” intemperance 
was ho more deemed immoral than slave- 
holding. It might not be wrong to read 
the late Lord Coskburn’s recollections of 
his own time, before passing a final judg- 
ment on the ‘conduct of Burns; and re- 


member that he passed at once from 


ifls VISIT TO EDINBURGH 















poverty to comparative, if temporary, 
riches; from the companionship of a few 
rural friends in Ayrshire, to the society of 
the most gifted, varied by that of the 
most reckless, in Edinburgh; from the 
strictness of his father’s Linie to the 
temptations of a rather licentious city in 
a very licentious time. 

Lockhart, in his Life of Burns, Profes. 
sor Wilson in his Essay on the Character 
of the Poet, and especially Mr. Chambers, 
in his careful tracings of that poet’s path, 
have brushed away many of the traditional 
sins recorded against him. He was the 
victim of the spirit of an age when no man 
could enjoy social intercourse without 
miserable temptations. He might have 
gone through all the changes to the last, 
and became a tippler ; but he died before 
that degradation was reached. Perhaps 
the deep remorse that ever seems to have 
followed these fiery gleams of indulgence 
might have prevailed. The early lessons 
of a good and a happy home, although a 
home that had its numerous trials, might 
have blossomed and borne a manhood of 
genial fruit. There was great hope of that 
change in the depth of affection which the 
father entertained for a family growing 
rapidly around him. His character, like 
his genius, was remarkable ; but the latter 
stands alone, the former is only remarkable. 
It is a character frequently repeated, but 
its agonies were aggravated, in this case, 
by the genius which it obscured partially. 
He never altogether parted from the influ 
ences cast over his mind in his early years. 
That mind was a battlefield of contending 
principles ; and we know only a little of 
the severe struggle in those agonising out 
bursts of sorrow which occur in his corres 
pondence. Thus, his poetry and songs are 
of two distinct classes; pure often as the 
snow which sinks in the river; sometime 
bearing too close resemblance to the im 
purities of a previous, and a still mor 
turgid, time than that in which he lived 
Over all of them the mantle of genius# 
flung, but its powers are not always used 
for kindred purposes. 

Even now, however, there is no doubt 
that his satirical poetry, written hastily, 
perhaps recklessly, in the heat of local ané 
petty squabbles which, at a period whe 
political discussions were proscribed @ 
rw tone plone ae marvellous warmth, 
was dictate is abhorrence of h 
crisy, and his "friendship for individ 
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belonging to a party in the Established 
Church, whose opinions would not now be 
tolerated “ within its walls.” These “ free 
and easy” churchmen, good jolly fellows, 
pleasant companions in a Masonic lodge, 
or in less particular places, found an admir- 
able auxiliary in Burns, and they used him 
up. They cared little, perhaps, for his 
future fame or prospects. He vd not be- 
lieve, and they did not suppose, that any 
of these fugitive compositions would have 
more than a local and temporary existence. 
They could not think that “the wit of the 
parish ” was to give a poetical immortality 
toits characters. These facts do not, how- 
ever, extenuate greatly, and they cannot 
justify, many of the sentiments perpetually 
preserved in his verses. It is unnecessary 
to defend what cannot be vindicated; but 
there are a few of Robert Burns's critics 
who pass over the beauties of his produc- 
tions to revel in his defects. ‘They do not 
apply the same rule to other writers of less 
eminence in his age, and their conduct ma 
be explained partly by the feeling which 
proscribed his finest song for a time in the 
towns of Scotland, as if a censorship had 
been established over music, poetry, and 
thought. We neither admire nor defend 
some of these verses. It is not necessary 
for all our iniquities that we should not 
only know the existence of miserable vice, 
but have its details, like ugly pictures, set 
in pearls; yet it is odd that young boys 
learn the dead languages through verses 
as coarse as any in the Jolly Beggars, 
sometimes without the genius, and even 
without the moral, which it is not difficult 
to find in the confessions of “ Poosie 
Nansie’s ” customers. 

The second edition of Burns’s poems 
was published in Edinburgh by subscrip- 
tion. This plan detained him in that city, 
and occupied part of his time. He had a 
business pretence for remaining amon 
companions, some of whom he bewisten | 
moe than they were estimable. The pub- 
eer is said to have paid him eleven hun- 

ed pounds for the edition. ‘The amount 
was large for the place and time. When 
“a ery is charged constantly—the Scot- 

of the last century—with neglect of 
ae we recollect the difference between 
ets oney realised by the second edition 
. ls poetry, and that paid for some copy- 
rights of previous poets. He had, how- 
he? incurred considerable expenses during 

Edinburgh residence. e expense of 





paper and printing was paid from the gross 
receipts ; and it ts mer Nog after all 
the deductions were made, that more than 
half the sum named was saved to him, 
Still, that was a considerable sum to rea- 
lise in two years from the date when he 
became known first to the world. 

Mr. Millér, of Dalswinton, in Dumfries- 
shire, saw more clearly than any other 
friend of Burns that his habits and pros- 
pects would not be improved in Edinburgh, 
and he offered him the farm of Ellisland, 
near Dumfries, at any rent which two of 
his own friends might consider reasonable. 
The rent was fixed at fifty pounds per 
annum—much under the value of the land 
to a good farmer—but at the time a medical 
gentleman had obtained for the poet that 
incongruity, an excisemanship. He was 
stationed near Dumfries, and expected to 
combine excise, farming, and literary duties, 
and to discharge them all well. He was 
unable to overtake all the business that he 
planned, probably from the company into 
which he was thrown by his engagements 
in the excise. His personal interests suf- 
fered, but his public duties were always 
met. Although Mr. Miller had advanced 
a large sum to aid him on Ellisland, his 
farming was unsuccessful, and he finally 
resigned a lease which, from its length and 
its price, might have been a little fortune. 
He removed with his family to Dumfries 
from Ellisland, but his character as a poet, 
as a politician, and the duties of his pro- 
fession, brought him more frequently into 
company there than on his farm. He was 
good-natured, and defective in moral resis- 
tance. He could not say “No” toan hour 
of “ good fellowship.” This defect in his 
character marred his happiness and shor- 
tened his life—yet, not ae usual pro- 
cess of intemperance. His constitution 
was never remarkably rh His father 
died from consumption, and severe toils 
had weakened the frame of Robert Burns 
before he was known as a poet. The late 
hours kept often in Dumfries, in conjunc- 
tion with the early duties of the morning, 
hastened the illness from which he died in 
his thirty-seventh year. 


The copyright of his poems was sold to 
Mr. Creed! Te Ee eer aidlen ane 


exhausted, for one hundred while, 
from the time when he left Bainbe h, he 
had written only immortal songs, 


to the collection of G Thomson. He 
commenced this labour by the refusal in 
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66 BONNIE JEAX, 


advance of any remuneration. He closed 
it by borrowing five pounds from George 
Thomson on his deathbed ; yet the songs 
which he supplied to that “ national work” 
are the most popular in any language. 
The man’s fame rests on these “ trifles” 
that were so lavishly thrown away; rests 
on them, not altogether, but greatly, at 
this day. George Thomson had sent him 
money she yokidly It was accepted, but 
with an intimation, in July, 1793, that the 
pecuniary parcel must not be repeated. 

Robert Burns had a noble wife. She 
complained not of hardships by the way. 
She knew that in her husband's short life 
she had met with many rivals. All his songs 
concerning them were read or sung first 
to“ Bonnie Jean.” She suggested altera- 
tions in some of them, and her opinion was 
his standard ; her advice was also followed 
in his song-writing; not always in other 
matters; but on them, she kept her own 
counsel. One of Burn’s many biographers, 
referring to Mary Campbell, and the splen- 
did poetry that sprung from her earl 
death at Greenock, says, “ And all this 
beautiful poetry was written by a Scottish 
ee in reference to a byres woman.” 

‘he italics are in the original, and the man 
who wrote the sentence is miserably quali- 
fied for the work which he had undertaken. 
If he had written, “ by a young and well- 
educated Scottish farmer, in reference to 
a very beautiful dairy maid,” the sentence 
would not have been ridiculous, but it 
would have been true. 

Jean Armour knew well the story of 
Mary Campbell, sympathised in the anni- 
versary kept by her htisband at Ellisland 
to Highland Mary’s memory, and even 
considered and “passed” those thrilling 
verses which go to every heart, which will 
preserve that memory for ever green. 

Jean Armour’s trials lasted long, and 
were severe. Their eldest child was born 
long before their acknowledged marriage. 
That was curiously delayed, not from a 
cause too common, but one very uncom- 
mon, with persons in nearly the same cir- 
cumstances of life. Her father would not 
yermit their marriage, although they both 
insisted that they had been married pri- 
vately, and notwithstanding the event we 
have noticed, until Burns had left Edin- 
burgh with an established fame. 

n aged woman now resides at Pollock- 
shaws, near Glasgow, with a large company 
of descendants around her, who has led a 





long and a respectable life in her position, 
She is said to be connected with the popular 
song : 
It was upon a Lammas nicht, 
When corn rigs are bonnie. 


Not, of course, as the heroine, but she 


became “the sweet wee lady” in Burns’ | 
‘trp distribution, or rather inventory, of | 


is property ; and she was tended by Mrs, 
Burns with all the care and kindness that 


could have been bestowed upon her own & 


daugliter. , 

Jean Armour had a loving heart and a 
strong mind. ty the best certifi- 
cate qualities in the domestie life of Ro- 
bert Burns, with all his irregularities, is 
the love of that woman, enduring through 
the many years that she survived him in 
the world. 

Biography bears witness to the ever- 
recurring truth that all men who have 


become great in the world have been 


indebted for their position, in infancy ot 
in advanced life, but frequently in both, to 
the influence of good women. 3 

The reason for referring now to Robert 
Burns and his works are apparent. His 
memory led to a demonstration on the 
25th of January that has never been 
equalled. Scotland is said to have done 
homage to that memory, and penitence 
for its neglect of Burns, on the 25th. This 
supposed neglect is an error. Mr. Mone- 
ton Milnes said truly, in Glasgow, that 


few poets had ever received more cordial J 


regard in life, more teful respect in 
death, than Robert Satis , 
Seventy-five years since, within a few 
months from the publication of his first 
edition of Kilmarnock, Robert Burns was 


invited to gre He was feted and | 


honoured by all classes and ranks. He 
visited at the Duke of Gordon’s, he was 4 
friend of the Earl of Glencairn, and a cor- 
respondent of the Earl of Eglintoun. 
Certainly, he repaid their kindness an 
notice. It was a Highland cay ee 
and not a high-born lady, who renderet 
famou 


Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery. 


The Ayrshire bard was not merely im 
vited for exhibition to the mansion of 
fashion, but he was treated as a friend 
Lord Monbeddo and his daughter, by Pro 
fessor Dugald Stewart, by Blair and Ro 
bertson, among literary ecclesiastics ; and 
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THE EXCISEMANSHIP. 


on the opposite leaf of the table he was 
befriended by the Caledonian Hunt. 
Never poet, in any metropolis, had such 
a hearty and warm welcome; and it was 
not confined to empty professions, to an 
evening party, or even to dinners and routs. 
The proceeds of the second edition of his 
works were, for a comparatively small 
town, in the middle of the eighteen cen- 
tury, munificent. To this day it is not 
clear where all the money went; but, al- 
though Burns has written of himself, 


I hac been happy gatherin’ gear, 


yet it is probable that he had been happier 
spending. More profuse than prudential 
in his habits, when he had mouey, he would 
easily find reasons for its expenditure. He 
was accustomed to live parsimoniously in 
one sense. His personal expenses had been 
brought within narrow limits ; to another 
class of expenditure he was open. He 
consulted no person, made no proposals 
to the public, sought no subscriptions from 
his friends, but went and reared, from his 
own means, a monument over Fergusson’s 
grave. He was guileless in his own state- 
ments, for if he ever was chargeable with 
exaggeration, it was cominitted at his con- 
fessional to the public. He thought more 
harshly of his own doings than of evils 
done by others. He was not circumspect, 
cold, and suspicious, but an open-handed, 
open-hearted man; and all know how 
money oe from men of that stamp. 
Edinburgh, however, cannot be blamed 
for these peculiarities. Its reception of 
Burns was enthusiastic; its rewards were 
conveyed in the manner alone suitable to 
his own desire and the dignity of genius 
—his books were bought. The grand mis- 
take was that excisemanship. The office 
and the salary were in no way commen- 
surate with the merits of the recipient. 
If he deserved public employment, he 
certainly did not merit an appointment in 
the excise. To this hour, with many per- 
sons, it is marvellous that his accounts and 
papers were not found to be an inextrica- 
ble ravel. It is not less marvellous that 
in temptation his natural susceptibilities 
did not lead him into official scrapes. 
Neither of these calamities occurred ; and 
the escape from them proves the deep vein 
of personal integrity that bound up with 
justice and truth all his transactions. 


The situation in the Excise a 
. 4 P oy 
to have been his own suggestion, tied to 
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‘an amiable physician, who immediately 








laid it before the Commissioners. It was 
not a piece of patronage offered by his 
aristocratic friends, and that is a conso- 
lation. Still, these friends cannot be ac- 
quitted of carelessness towards a man 
who had lifted himself into a noble noto- 
riety. They pled no ignorance of his 
merits. He ad best aguest at their tables. 
They knew the force and power of his 
genius. They know that poets eat. They 
might have Ledeen that a life after their 
manner and style in Edinburgh involved 
a large expenditure; yet it is one curse of 
wealth never earned by its owners, that 
they know little of money and its uses. 

Robert Burns was evidently both inde- 
pendent and proud. He did not conde- 
scend to ask what those who could have 
bestowed forgot to give. He is remem- 
bered by a trumpet-tongued song of war. 
Its words have been inspirations on battle 
fields. The soldier of Scotland, wearied 
and worn, has started into new life and 
vigour at the notes of his national anthem. 
Tradition says that they were the music 
of the Bruces at Bannockburn ; unques- 
tionably the musical composition is of an 
ancient date, and the composer’s name has 
been for centuries unknown; but the 
Scotch soldier identifies its notes with the 
words of Burns. He composed them 
when riding home, in a night of darkness, 
from the excise rounds which had fallen to 
the poet’s lot. We doubt if any war- 
song has ever held its so fast on the 
multitude. Even “Rule Britannia” has 
not the popularity of 


Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 


in the northern kingdom or in Ulster ; and 
it even now divides England with the 
songs that Campbell spent months in 
finishing and fitting to their notes. 

It was one of many effective and similar 
compositions. Burns was a Radical. He 
was a Radical Reformer in a dark and 
hopeless period. He is one of the far 
distant lights in the politieal horizon of 
the ag cing" a: * tg i but the a 
come down brighten y piercing t 
distance from his high place. ™ 

Domestic treason was mentioned, when 
Burns wrote— 

Never but by British hands 
Maun British wrangs be righted. 


‘The dismemberment even of the do- 
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§ THE RADICALISM OF EURNS. 


mestic empire was proposed, when he re- 
plied— 
Be Britons aye to Britons true 
Anang themselves united. 


A French army, under the French 
= 

eagles and the tri-colour, were to redress 

the grievances of the working classes; 

and some men believed the promise, which 

the Radical poet turned to" scorn— 


The Kettle o’ the Kirk an State, 
A hole may haply fa’ int ; 

But ne'er a foreign tinkler loon, 
Shall ever ca’ a’ nail int. 


His poetical expositions of politics be- 
came popular; and after he died, as while 
he lived, they had more influence in keep- 
ing the Radical party of the north steady 
than all Pitt’s speeches. Still, an excise- 
man’s place, with the salary of fifty pounds 
ae for man and horse, under a de- 
duction at the rate of fifteen pounds when 
the man was sick, was all the reward that 
the nation gave to the poet of Nith- 
side ; and they were few pounds, indeed, 
for his hard work and incessant travel. 

The criticisms of Robert Burns were 
not always judicious. He states in one of 
his letters that he would give ten pounds 
to have been the author of a song, of 
which he incloses the copy, and nobody 
would give tenpence now for the honour. 
He thought Helen of Kirkconnell a silly 
ballad, and it is the most beautiful, in some 
particulars, inthe language. The despair 
of her lover seemed contemptibly ex- 
pressed to Burns; yet there is wild beauty 
in this thought of the long dead— 


Oh that I were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries. 


It is not, perhaps, singular that many 
of his own ideas ot the higher class have 
been almost forgotten, from a similar cause 
to that which led him often to overlook 
hidden force and power in some of the 
older but sweet singers—the nameless 
outlaws of ballad poetry 

The 25th of January was the cantenary 
of his birth. The demonstrations of re- 

rd for his genius were ter and more 
saahabils ot had vt gal paid in 
Scotland to the memory of any other man. 
A similar feeling, we shall learn in a few 
weeks, was exhibited in all the colonies. 
The surest proof was afforded that his 
songs had ome “household words” 
“familiar to the car.” They have exer- 


_he is a great representative man. 





cised more influence over his own class 
than any other, and similar productions, 
in any other land orlanguage. He spoke § 
to the people and they understood him, 
When he spoke words that had better be 
forgotten, their influence has been slighter 
than many suppose. When he spoke ideas 
that should be remembered, they have 
been, and they will be remembered 
throughout time. 

There were doubtless elements in these 
meetings, not altogether apparent on the 
surface. Sir Archibald Alison correctly 
said in Glasgow, that Burns was a Radi- 
cal. His principles were intensely Radical. 
They recommended him to the multitude 
of hiscountrymen, The perpetual teach- 
ing of his songs has been dew-hke. The 
words fell apparently harmless, but there 
was wisdom in the authorities who forbade 
the singing of— 


A man’s a man for a’ that, 


while they wished to crush and trample 
out all popular hopes of political freedom. 
The song was proscribed, but it was still 
sung. The singers seldom felt, perhaps, 
that they were establishing a political | 
creed like an instinct. They did not often 
think of politics in the verses. Still they 
were there, and 


The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that, 


was democratic teaching. The politics of 
Burns differed materiily from those of 
one diseased school, mistaken sometimes 
for Radical philosophers. The peo- 
ple are “ patriots” but they are not philo- 
sophers ; and they do not want to learn 
the crooked ways of philosophy in politics, 
or all the outs ‘al ins of political eco- 
nomy. They love their country and their 
race ; and they want to see the one power- 
ful and the other free. Their politics are 
common sense. To them Robert Burns 
was a pioneer, long before his generation 
or his time; and still in his nobler features 
They 
reject intuitively much that he wrote, as 
the temperance societies had the largest 
meetings on the 25th of January, and 
yet rejected all his drinking songs, or 
looked at them rather as beacons 
over the rocks than lights which the 

should follow. They pe almost with 


the same intuition, the poems and the 
songs that express their principles and 
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TIIE POLITICAL AGITATOR OF THE DAY. 69 


Thus none doubt that the “ Cot- 


wants. mn 
tars Saturday Night;” the national an- 


them, as it has been aptly termed— “Scots 
wha hae ;” and the sturdy song, “A man’s 
a man for a’ that,” forms the three best 


known productions of Burns. They, of 
their classes, in his pages, are the un- 
doubted favourites. They do not belong 
to his songs of the affections. They do 
not possess the same glowing ideas, the 
like classical imagination, as the songs— 


O wha is she that lo’es me, 
And has my heart a keeping ? 
O sweet is she that lo’es me, 
As dews o’ summer weeping, 
In tears the rosebuds steeping. 


Or, 


As in the hosom o’ the stream, 
The moonbeam dwells at dewy e’en, 
So trembling pure was tender love 
Within the breast 0° bonnie Jean, 


They do not have the profound depth of 
tenderness and woe in the remembrance of 
Mary Campbell, and in other verses of that 
class. 

They have not the biting and merciless 
sarcasm of another part of Burn’s writ- 
ings; but they are soul-stirring truths in 
noble words—truths for all men, in all 
times; but truths especially to those men 
who lisp them in infancy, and hide them in 
their hearts through life. 

Robert Burns is probably the greatest 
political agitator of the day. The man 
who needed to borrow five pounds on his 
deathbed, obstructs and overthrows com- 
promises on Reform in 1859. He stands 
up between the people of Scotland, with 
no small portion of the English people, 
and rates or rents as guages a pled im- 
properly to political rights. i hen the 
people of Scotland, and we speak of the 
great body of them, hear now of houses, 
and rates, and rents, as exact and laud- 
able measurements of political franchises, 
they are silent, because the verse runs in 
their minds— 


What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin grey, an a’ that, 

Gi'e fools their silks, an’ knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 


It is the preference given to the man made 
by God over the house made by man. The 
teaching of that simple song can never be 
torn from the hearts of the people. It has 
given independent feeling to the labourer 








on the corn rig, and the operative by the 
forge. It stands against every blast, root- 
ing itself, year by year, deeper into the 
soil of hearts, and it can never be spoken, 
voted, or written down. 

Another fashionable blunder, an appa- 
rently amiable blunder, in the active “peace 
at any price” party, has a formidable op- 
ponent in Robert Burns. When this land 
was, in all matters of right, less worth 
living for than now, he sung loud and 
dou that it was worth dying for; and 
the echoes of the passing years have taken 
up the notes until they have swollen into 
a volume of power sufficient to hide all of 
error that is spoken or written on the sub- 
ject ; and yet in the depth of his personal, 
his known and his unknown sorrows, his 
hidden agonies and his silent remorse, in 
dark and trying times, when power lay 
like the great serpent, = to coil 
round and crush truth, he looked onward 
and outward with something like a poet's 
instinctive gleaming into the future, with 
faith in 

it’s comin’ yet, for a’ that, 
When man to man the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be. 


There is another question stirring Scot- 
land. Men speak and think of it. Deep 
mutterings are heard of injustice. They 
are not new, but old, yet they take new 
forms and modes of expression, spreading 
from one class to another, till it has become 
a settled conviction with many intelligent 
men that the land laws must be revised. 
The earth is the life of the nation. We 
cannot allow that life to be turned into 
death on a grand scale. We cannot sub- 
stitute wilds for fields. The use of all the 
length and breadth of the land that can 
be used is needed for our own population, 
and while no man should suffer the loss of 
a penny from all he possesses, yet the 
feeling gets now stronger, year by year, 
that the construction of deer forests, and 
the clearances of the try from the 
land to make room for a fatal luxury, must 
be stopped. After all that can be ed, 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and the €x8 
thereof;” and “He has given it to men’s 
sons ;” while we must 60 contrive laws 
that depopulation will become the most 
costly process that any landlord can pur- 
sue. 

The Cotter’s Saturday Night is a faith- 
ful transcript of customs and manners 
among the better class of the west of 



























































70 LIFE OF MOZART. 


Scotland peasantry in the last century. It | soldier seized it as a means of bringing 


is a noble poem, and we read it with only 
one regret, that he who wrote so well 
should ever have stained it by companion- 
ship with aught unworthy of a place in its 
family. It tells the reason for part of the 
feeling growing on this land question. The 
nation cannot afford to want the peasantry. 
The proceedings which deteriorate or re- 
duce them, cut under us the foundation 
of our power and strength. It is, again, a 
democratic poem— 


Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
“An honest man’s the noblest work of God!” 


And one verse, the last save one, expresses, 
in language of great beauty and power, 
the reason for the rising policy on the land 
question :— 
O Scotia, my dear, my rative soil, 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet con- 
tent ! 
And ob, may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 
Then, howe’er crowns or coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand, a wall of fire, around their much- 
loved isle. 


The centenary of Robert Burns was 
observed in the Crystal Palace of London, 
as a fitting and respectful tribute to the 
memory of genius. It has been observed 
in the colonies and the United States, as 
a token of love for the man who forged 
links to that literary chain which connects 
their people with the land from which they 
or their father’s came. In India, the weary 


back old times, old scenes, “ Balgownie’s 
brig”—/is Balgownie’s Brig—to memory. 
In Scotland alf these things have been in- 
cluded, and more. In every parish—in 
every town—in every city, there have been 
meetings—in some many meetings—and 
of these meetings several were remarkable 


for their numbers or their splendour. No 


demonstration so national—thoroughly 
national—so general—has occurred in our 
time, perhaps in any time; but we doubt 
not that, without design, it has turned out 
to be a movement towards all that was 
good in the great lyrist’s work on earth. 
Men went from these meetings reminded 
that there was work to do that must be 
done; warmed in heart and spirit towards 
those great improvements and reforms that 
hang upon, that proceed out of, the splen- 


did truism— 
A man’s a man. 


A nation seldom meets. In one sense, 
a nation met on the 25th of January. 
They did not part without a deeper con- 
viction than they had before, that the 
poetry which drew them together covered 
principles that, after a struggle of seventy- 
five years, may be realised. Robert Burns 
less than any man needs marble arch or 





monumental spire. He needs one monu- 
ment only for his centenary year—the 
emancipation and enfranchisement of his 





order—that so 


| However crowns and coronets be rent, 

| A virtuous populace may rise the while, 

| And stand, a wall of fire, around their much-loved 
isle, 








LIFE OF 


"* Aw early spring brings an early winter,” ‘tis 


said. The saying is applicable to Mozart and his 
brief career. The precocity of his childhood was 
extraordinary ; the early termination of his life sad 


and melancholy. He was born at Salzburg on the | 


27th day of January, 1756, and baptised John 
Chrysostom Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 
His father, Leopold Mozart, was the son of a 


bookbinder at Augsburg. Having great taste for | 


music, he studied the art, excelled in it, and made 
it his profession. He was brought under the 
notice of the Coun* Von Thurn, a canon of the 
cathedral, who, recommending him to the Arch- 


MOZART. 


| bishop, obtained for him the situation of valet- 

musician in the service of that prelate. This 
| appointment was accepted with a view to some- 
| thing better resulting from it. That end was 
| answered, and Leopold Mozart became vice-K apell- 
| meister—i.e., composer, and conductor of the 
orchestra. As soon as his position in life was 
thus established, and his matrimonial settlement 
placed within the bounds of prudence, he married 
| @ young person to whom he had been for a long 
while attached. Her name was Anna Bertlina, 
_ and she is said to have been one of the most beau- 

tiful women of her time. Her husband was also 
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conspicaous for his appearance, and they were 
pronounced universally “The handsome couple of 


“Salzburg.” 


Seven children were born to them, but only two 
of these lived—Mozart, with whose existence we 
are most concerned, and a girl, Maria Anna, who 
came into the world before him, in 1751. The father 
had every hour of his time occupied, for the 
increasing wants of his family compelled an increase 
of labour to meet them. ‘The sister very soon 
began to manifest that cxtraordinary musical genius 
which was destined afterwards to make the family 
name so celebrated through another of its members. 
When she was seven years old, her father began 
to teach her the claviar. This instrament was 
something like the pianoforte, though weaker and 
inferior in tone. The child made astonishing pro- 
gress, and soon became, for so young a performer, 
proficient. 

Wolfgang, as the embryo genius was called, 
always remained in the room while his sister was 
taking her lessons; and although he was, at that 
time, only three years of age, he would amuse 
himself by picking out thirds, and other harmonicus 
intervals. At four years old, he showed such 
wonderful memory with regard to music that his 
father began to give him lessons. His progress 
was astonishing. His biographers tell us that he 
could learn a minuet in haif an hour, and a longer 
piece in double the time. He also began to com- 
pose, but not being remarkable for penmanship at 
that early age, his father wrote down for him the 
creations of his juvenile brain. 

Perhaps it might have been better for the little 
fellow if he had spent his time in running about in 
the fields. That infantine precocity bespoke dis- 
ease, and it should have received a check through 
the natural pastimes of his years, instead of encou- 
ragement by the proper occupations of after age. 

Before he became so enthusiastically fond of 
music he was a playful little fellow enough, enter- 
ing into the games of his companions with spirit 
and energy ; but afterwards everything turned to 
the one ruling taste, and music entered into all his 
amusements. When he and his companions (in 
the course of any game) had to go from one 
room to another, the transit always was performed 
toa march, or some other air, sung by Wolfgang, 
who officiated as the band. 

He was a gentle, sensitive child, very much alive 
to kindness—or unkindness, we were going to say ; 
but he had none of that, for those around him 
loved him dearly. His loving nature would have 
withered under the cold breath of harshness, but 
it never blew on him. 

Nor was he an enthusiast in music only. Every- 
thing he undertook seemed for the time to acquire 
Unnatural ascendency over his mind. He begat 
arithmetic, and the walls were covered with is. 
prompta sums. Reading, too, became an absorb- 
ing pursuit. He sought knowledge perseveringly, 
child as he was. He wanted to know averse 
Nothing was to be hidden from him. 





PRECOCITY. 71 


One day (it was the Sabbath) Mozart the elder 
had been to church with a friend. The boy 
remained at home. On the father’s return he 
found the child very busy with pen and ink. His 
father asked him what he was doing ? 

“ Writing a concerto!” replied Wolfgang. 

A. concerto written by a child of six! for that 
was his age at that period. Well might the father 
smile at the little fellow. 

“ The first part is just finished,” added the boy, 
as he looked proudly at it. 

“Tt must be something very good ; let me see 
it,” continued the father. 

But the child would not show it, ass¢rting that 
it was not ready. However, the elder Mozart 
managed to get a look at it, and, when he did, 
astonishment took the place of the amusement 
which had first beenexcited. Certainly there was 
the impress of a juvenile train and a javenile finger, 
but the composition bore such unmistakeable marks 
of genius that the father of this wonderful boy 
could not help expressing his delight. 

“Tt is correctly written,” he remarked to the 
friend who stood near him; “ but unfortunately it 
is so difficult that no one can play it.” 

“ Not without practice,” chimed in the youthful 
composer. “It is a concerto, and must be prac- 
tised before it can be played. This is how it 
ought to go.” 

His little fingers ran over the keys, and amidst 
the jumble of notes which emanated from them 
something like a scientific notion was conspicuous. 

The extraordinary genius shown by these two 
children induced Leopold Mozart to give up his 
other musical engagements and devote himself 
entirely to their education. 

In January, 1762, he took them to Munich, and 
made them play before the Elector. From Munich 
they returned to Salzburg, where Wolfgang began 
to practice the violin. And here again his extra- 
ordinary genius found its way to notice. A friend 
of his father’s, who was a celebrated violinist, came 
to their house for the purpose of trying over some 
musical compositions. Wenzl (this friend) took 
the part of first violin, Leopold Mozart that of 
bass viola, while Schachtner peformed on the tram- 

t. 
a Let me play the second violin,"’ said little 
Wolfgang. 

“You?” The father laughed as he answered. 
“You; why, you have never been taught,” 

“T have taught myself,” replied the child, and 
I can play.” 

“ Nonsense,” was the reply; “ go away, and 
don't detain us; go away.” 

But great tears rolled down the little fellow’s 
cheeks, and these somchow or other washed away 
the refusal, and he was installed as sécond violin. 

All went smoothly as “a marriage bell.” The 
child was, however, to play softly, that 
might hear him. Little thought the father, ' 
he uttered that injunction, that before many mi- 


nutes should have elapsed, thé other perforiners 
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72 MUSICAL TOURS. 


would have almost forgotten their own parts in | 
listening to that of their younger compeer. Yet | 
such was the case. The child played with pre- | 
cision and clearness, and convinced his incredulous | 
father that he bad indeed “ taught himself.” | 

While reading these and similar other anecdotes 
of his early days, we cannot help feeling sorrow | 
for the want of judgment which fostered this 
precocity. Undoubtedly the boy's brain had 
bloomed too soon. It came to an early maturity, 
which produced a speedy decay. 

In 1762 the family of the Mozarts set out for 
Vienna. They met with great attention on their 
road, the musical genius of the children creating 
wonder and enthusiasm wherever it was known. 
At length they arrived in Vienna, and were pre- 
sented to the Emperor and Empress. It is said 
that the little Wolfgang sprang into the lap of the 
Empress, and, putting his arms round her neck, 
kissed her repeatedly. This extremely unconven- 
tional mode of saluting the imperial personage 
gave no offence. The Empress was amused, per- 
haps pleased with the sincerity of the act, for, in 
a courtly atmosphere, sincerity, from its rarity, is 
sometimes a refreshing and very pardonable offence. 
So the Empress forgave the brusquerie of the child, 
and desired him to play to her. 

The Empress showed both him and his sister 
extreme kindness, sending them handsome presents, 
and having them constantly with her. The favour 
of the court brought them under notice. They 
were feted and caressed by the nobility, and seemed 
on the highroad to favour and fortune, when 
Wolfgang was taken ill with an eruptive fever. 
This kept his former friends away; they liked the 
boy as their toy and plaything, but they did not 
care enough about him to seek him in sickness and 
danger! So much for the favour of courts and 
princes. 

After a few weeks he recovered. The danger 
had been great, yet it passed away, and he was 
himself again. He seems to have been a conceited 
little fellow enough, for on one occasion he promised 
to “ marry” Marie Antoinette, afterwards the un- 
happy Queen of France. The occasion on which 
he made this gracious proposal was as follows : 

He was crossing one of the polished floors of 
the palace with two of the ladies of the court, the 
above-named miserable princess and her sister. 
Unaccustomed to the slippery road, or from some 
other cause, the boy tripped and fell. Marie 
Antoinette raised him kindly, aud asked if he was 
hurt. The other lady allowed the accident to pass 
without notice. “I offered to marry her for 
thanks,” said the little Wolfgang. ‘ She was kind 
to me; the other took no heed of me.” 

Poor Marie Antoinette! Perhaps she might 
have been happier as the wife of an obscure musi- 
cian, of more mature age than her diminutive 
suitor however, than as the occupant of the French 
throne. The Emperor Francis amused himself 





with the little musician, but the latter was much 
too grand to be but an object of “amusement.” 


He already gave himself great professional airs, 
and would only perform his best pieces to the cog- 
noscenti of the art. 

“1s Monsieur Wegenseil here?” he asked one 
day of the Emperor, who was sitting by him wait- 
ing for his little “ High-Mightiness” to begin the 
performance. ‘Is Monsieur Wegenseil here ? 
He ought to be here; Ae understands the thing ;” 
as much as to say “‘ you don’t’’ to the Emperor. 

Wegenseil was not present, but, to humour the 
boy, the Emperor sent for him, and on his arrival 
relinquished to him his place at the piano. 

“Be kind enough to turn over for me; I am 
going to play one of your concertos,”’ said this 
strange and important little being to the composer, 
whom he thus deigned to patronise! The Mozarts 
dii not remain long at Vienna, but returned to 
Salzburg in the beginning of the year 1763. 

On the 9th of June of the same year they set 
out on another tour, through Bavaria, and then on 
to Munich. The children played before the Elector 
and other members of the court; but the visit 
does not appear to have been very profitable, as 
we are told that the Elector only sent him 100 
florins, and the prince 75 florins. 

Ludwigsburg, Augsburg and Schwetzingen, and 
then Heidelberg, were next visited by the infant 
prodigy, and theu he accompanied his parents to 
Frankfort. 

The family, notwithstanding the attention and 
the costly presents they received, were very poor. 
The friends they had made, too, in a pecuniary 
point of view, were rather disadvantageous than 
beneficial, inducing expensive habits, and not re- 
turning the means for their support. 

The favour of an Emperor and Empress drew 
all eyes on the Mozart children. Their every 
action was observed; they could now neither live 
nor travel as unostentatiously as they had once 
done. ‘The proteges of Royalty had to assume 
an expensive style of living, to be consistent and 
respectful towards Royalty. That was a tax which 
the Mozarts felt keenly. They wished now to go 
to Paris, but the money for the expedition was not 
forthcoming. Probably ten times the necded sum 
was locked up in the presents the children had 
received, but the father would not turn these into 
gold. The means were, however, found at last, 
and to Paris they went. The lady of the Bavarian 
Ambassador had them to stay with her, and intro- 
duced them to society. 

The boy played before the court at Versailles, 
and created as much wonder there as elsewhere. 
His organ performance was especially admired. 
Two public concerts were given, and the Mozarts 
became the pets of society. 

It was at this time that Wolfgang published his 
first works. One of these was dedicated to the 
Countess Tesse, the other to the King’s daughter, 
Madame Victoire. For these compositions he 
received marks of favour in the shape of splendid 
presents, which were useless to him, and which 


would have been far more acceptable had their 
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yalue been bestowed in hard cash, for again pecu- 
niary difficulties began to be severely felt, the 


court being tardy in its payments. Llowever, the | 


Mozarts considered their success undoubted in 
Paris. ‘Their concert had been given at a sort of 
little private theatre in the Rue et Porte, St. Ho- 
noré. As only amateur performances were per- 
mitted there, the house being private property, it 
was a great favour for the Mozarts to be permitted 
to have it. The Duke de Chartres and Madame 
de Clermont obtained the permission for them. 
The circumstance is only worth mentioning to show 
the position they occupied, and the esteem in which 
they were held. 

On the 10th of April, 1764, the Mozarts left 
Paris for England via Calais. They were domes- 
ticated in Frith-street, Soho, in the house of a Mr. 
Williamson. 

On the 27th of April, five days after their arrival, 
they played before the King and Queen, and be- 
sides the unsubstantial meed of praise and appro- 
bation, received the very satisfactory and highly 
acceptable gift of twenty-four guineas ! 

England is the field of harvest for musicians, 
and our golden coin seems to be as prolific and as 
easily reaped as our “ golden corn.” 

On the 29th of May they were again at the 
palace, and, as on the former occasion, received a 
second sum of twenty-four guineas. 

On the 5th of June they gave a public concert, 
which proving very profitable, they were at rest 
about money matters. 

In recounting his adventures we are apt to for- 
get the youth of this extraordinary child. At this 
time he was only eight years old. ‘Ihe illness of his 
father, in an attack of quinsey so severe as to bear 
the appearance of a fatal termination, was the indi- 
rect cause of the boy writing a symphony. This 
iliness for the time put an end to his professional 
career; and that he might not be idle, he tarned 
his attention to composition, and wrote many other 
symphonies; for, appended to a notice of some 
concerts given at the begiuning of the following 
year, is the remark, “ The symphonies at all the 
concerts by Wolfgang.” 

Toward the close of the year 1764 he dedicated 
a set of sonatas to Queen Charlotte, for which she 
sent him fifty guineas. But although this golden 
shower had fallen on them freely at first, it after. 
wards also terminated. The expense of living in 
London was great. They had removed from Frith- 
street to Chelsea; that had caused a greater outlay 
than they had expected. The father’s illness, too, 
was a serious drawback, and their concerts were 
not so profitable as formerly. All these things 
weighed heavily on Leopold Mozart’s mind, and 
made him determine to leave England and go again 
to the Continent. In September, 1765, they once 
more began a wandering life, and, quitting England, 
visited Holland. 





CHAPTER If. 


Tue departure of the Mozarts for Holland seemed 
to bring them misfortune. First of all, the 
daughter was taken seriously ill, and her life was 
despaired of. The last offices of the church were 
administered, and every preparation for her death 
was ‘made; but a young frame triumphed over 
disease. She recovered, and then the little Wolf- 
gang was laid low with fever. This put an end to 
all performances in public; but as soon as the 
virulence of the disease had abated, he began to 
compose. He wrote a symphony for the installa- 
tion of the Prince of Orange, and then a set of six 
sonatas for the claviar and violin, dedicated to the 
Princess of Nassau Weilberg. In March, 1766, 
he produced an oratorio for two sopranos and a 
tenor. 

The father was now urged to return to Salzburg, 
but not thinking it expedient at that time, he went 
to Paris. Invitations were again showered on 
them; courtly favours were again received; the 
Mozarts were once more the stare of the Parisian 
night. From Paris they went to Switzerland, and 
towards the close of the year returned home to 
Salzburg. On the 11th of September, 1767, they 
went again to Vienna. At this time the small- 
pox was extremely prevalent there ; the little Wolf- 
gang took it, not at Vienna, but at Oluitz, whither 
the infected had fled. He had the disease severely. 
For nine days he was blind. His sister also had 
the same disease, but got through it well. They 
seem to have been unfortunate children in regard to 
illness—always suffering from some complaint or 


other. 


Wolfgang was now twelve years old, and the 
musical professors of Vienna, thinking, no doubt, 
that his mature age justified the absurdity, showed 
no little pique and envy at the attention he received. 
Nor were these harmless towards the poor child. 
They marred one undertaking at least, and threat- 
ened destruction to others. As we have already 
stated, the expenses of the Mozart family far out- 
stripped their means of living. They had spent a 
great deal of money at Vienna; illness had pre- 
vented their giving concerts. They were becoming 
very poor. Under these circumstances, Leopold 
Mozart thought that an opera, written by his son, 
would be sure to take, and by pleasing the public, 
and enlisting it in their cause, would make them 
independent of both Royal favour and professional 
jealousy. ‘The scheme was proposed to Wolfgang ; 
he seized it readily, and in an incredibly short time 
the opera was ready. Then came its production 
before the public, a thing more easily meditated 
than carried into effect ; for the jealousy of first 
one professor and then another, threw innumerable 
obstacles in the way, and although promises were 
made, and the manager agreed to have all ready 
by a certain day, Wolfgang was again fated to be 
disappointed by the chicanery of those who seemed 
determined to oppress a child. | 

Mozart appealed to the Emperor. The 
opera was submitted to competent judges, and 
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pronounced excellent. Again a period was fixed 
for its representation. A rehearsal took place. 
It was rendered as incomplete as possible, for the 
destruction of the opera was determined on. An- 
other delay occurred, during which another opera 
was produced. Thus fied the time away, until it 
became too late in the season to produce Wolf- 
gang’s work. It was a great trial, and at first the 
child’s spirits sank under it; but soon he rallied, 
and composed a mass, and two other works, which 
were so rapturously received that he was partially 
consoled for the failure of his opera. In 1769 he 
received the appointment of concert-master to the 
archbishop. This post brought him in but little 
money. He kept it, however, hoping that it might 
secure the patronage cf the archbishop. In De. 
cember of the same year he set out for Italy. The 
music-loving people of Italy received him enthusi- 
astically. The Philharmonic Society of Mantua 
gave a concert expressly for the purpose of testing 
his powers, and at Milan he had a perfect weight 
of applause hurled at and on him. 

Through the influence of Count Firmian, a 
patron of the Mozarts, Wolfgang received an order 
to write another opera for the following Christmas, 
and in proof of his power of composition he was 
required to improvise several airs. He acquitted 
himself to the satisfaction of his judges. 

Bologna was the next scene of his triumph, and 
then he went to the immortal city, Rome; and 
here he performed a wonderful musical exploit. 
At the Sistine Chapel the music forms an important 
part of the service, and the Miserere is looked on 
in so sacred a light that to copy or carry away any 
part of it is punished by excommunication. The 
Mozarts, father and son, on their arrival, hastened 
to the chapel to hear this celebrated composition 
performed by a double choir. The performance 
was elaborate, and devoid of any perceptible rymth. 
Thus, the ear could scarcely catch or retain its 
consecutive movements of passages. Yet, Wolf- 
gang remembered the whole, and when he reached 
home committed the same to paper. He went to 
the chapel a second time, corrected it, and walked 
away the possessor of the forbidden apple, the 
holder of the famous Miserere. The news of the 
theft, if such it could be called, spread rapidly 
through Rome, but no excommunication awaited 
the delinquent. 

This Miserere was composed by Gregorio Allegri, 
a descendent of Antonio Allegri, better known as 
Corregio, Leopold I. requested, through his 
ambassador, 3 copy of it, for the imperial chapel at 
Vienna, The request was complied with, but so 
much skill did the performance require, that the 
Viennese musicians were totally unequal to the 
task, and under their hands it lost all its effect. 
This will give some idea of the difficulty of 
transcribing it from ear, and afterwards performing 
it before those who had been accustomed to assist 
in the service of the chapel, and Wolfgang had to 

the latter test to prove that he had 
taken it down correctly—a feat which might very 
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justly be doubted until his performance convinced 
the incredulous, and established his yeracity and 
his fame. 

On the 8th of May the Mozarts left Rome for 
Naples. There they met the celebrated, but not very 
creditably famous, Lady Hamilton. This danger- 
ously fascinating person was a good musician. As 
might be expected, she was delighted with Wolf. 
gang. Happily for him, he was too young for her 
to exercise any influence over him. 

They gave a concert at Naples, which was well 
attended. In the midst of it, a strange idea 
occurred to the weak-minded and superstitious 
audience, who fancied that a ring which the boy 
wore held the charm which inspired his fingers ! 

It was an absurd notion, but, for all that, it 
occasioned a disturbance in the place, which was 
not quelled until he had removed the ring, and 
proved thereby that the charm of his playing had 
a deeper seat than the golden circlet on his finger. 

From Naples they again went to Rome, where 
the Pope conferred on him the Cross of the Knight 
of the Golden Militia (aurite milite eques). 

While at Bologna he was appointed member and 
master of the Philharmonic Academy. 

In July he received the libretto of the opera 
which had been ordered by or through the influ- 
ence of Count Firmian, for the theatre of Milan. 
It was called “ Mithridate, Re di Ponto,” and was 
from the pen of a Turin poet. As it was not 
required until Christmas, he did not work hard at 
this opera until November, when he went to Milan 
and devoted himself steadily to its completion. 

It was finished, rehearsed, performed. The 
most extraordinary success attended the perform- 
ance. ‘ Mithridates’’ was played twenty times 
consecutively ; and this wonderful boy, a mere 
child still in years, although a man in genius, 
received an order from the manager of the theatre 
to compose the first opera for the year 1773. 
Another honour was granted to him in Milan, and 
he was elected member of the Philharmonic Aca- 
demy of Verona. With a short visit to Padua 
and Venice, the Mozarts closed their Italian trip, 
and returned to Salzburg. 

In 1771 Mozart received a royal command from 
the Empress Maria Theresa to compose a grand 
dramatic serenata in honour of the nuptials of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, which would take place at 
Milan. This composition brought him under the 
notice of the royal bride, who treated him in the 
kindest manner, honouring him with special atten- 
tion. He had grown tall and slight now, and had 
lost many of the upper notes of his voice. This 
looked like delicacy of constitution. His father 
appears to have had some doubts about his strength. 
He was as careful about him as he could be, but 
the excitement of his life, the late hours he kept, 
and the over-heated rooms in which he passed 
much of his time, were prejudicial to his health. 
It was a severe test for a growing boy, and one to 
which he had now been subjected for many years. 
In 1772, Hieronymus, of the noble family of 
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Coloredo, was made Archbishop of Salzburg. This 
man had not the least taste for music; he was 
haughty and morose in manner, and fonder of horses 
and field sports than concerts and oratorios, Tlie 
serevata “Il Sogno di Scipione,” which was per- 
formed at his election, was by Mozart, the poctry 
by Metastasio. In October, Mozart and his father 
set off for Milan, to superintend the production of 
his new Carnival Opera, “ Lucio Scilla.” It was 
as successful as the former one had been, and ran 
between twenty and thirty nights. This may seem 
little to an English audience, who are accustomed 
to see, at the heading of the playbills, “150th 
representation ;” but in those days, and in that 
country, it was unusual for an opera to be so fre- 
quently repeated on its first appearance. 

Notwithstanding operas, and royal commands, 
and royal favours, the Mozarts continued very poor. 
Their money went faster than it came, and we 
cannot but suspect that the expensive society they 
kept gave them habits which were inconsistent 
with their poverty and their purse. Many cir- 
cumstances favour this idea. The elder Mozart 
evidently disliked Salzburg—it was too quiet for 
him. He had acquired a taste for excitement, and 
the appetite craved food. 

In the July of 1773 we find Wolfgang again in 
Vienna for a short time, after which he returned 
to Salzburg. In December, 1774, he went to 
Munich towrite the operaof “La FintaGiardiniera,” 
which was intended for the Carnival. His success 
was complete. In 1775 he returned to Salzburg, 
and on the occasion of the visit of the Archduke 
Maximilian he composed the cantata, known as “ I] 
re Pastore.” 

After these numerous changes he settled down 
quietly for a time, and remained in Salsburg for 
threr years. He held an appointment under the 
Archbishop. It took up his time and attention, 
and as the reward of his labour, he received the 
munificent sum of one guinea per annum. Royal 
bounty, truly! During the years 1775-1776, he 
superintended the Archbishop’s concerts, wrote 
several concertos, and other pieces for them, and 
accomplished several gratuitous acts of kindness, 
frequently performing himself. He hoped very 
justly for some adequate return for this labour, 
but he hoped in vain; he still received the guinea 
per annum, and no more. 

The pecuniary difficulties of the Mozart family 
made it absolutely necessary that Wolfgang should 
find more lucrative employment than he could 
obtain in Salzburg. After many discussions and 
Proposals on the subject, his father at last came to 
the decision that it would be best for him to leave 
his native place, and seek an appointment under 
some foreign Prince. To carry this scheme out, it 
Was resolved that he should quit Salzburg with his 
mother, his father and sister remaining bebind 
ready to join him when his plans for the future 
should be formed. He left Salzburg, with his 
mother, on the 23rd of September, 1777, and pro- 
ceeded to Munich. He applied to the Bishop of 





Chiemsee, who promised to speak to the Electress, 
and request her patronage and assistance in pro- 
curing him some lucrative appointment. The 
Bishop kept his word, but the Electress either 
could not or would not do anything for him. His 
application to the Emperor was equally unpropi- 
tious, xs the answer he received was to the effect 
that there was no vacancy. These were dispiriting 
beginnings for him. He could have obtained a 
situation in the household of Count Sceau, but it 
would not have answered his expectations, or met 
the proposed ends, and therefore he did not accept 
it. Probably, had he been left to himself, he might 
have done so; but his father very properly pointed 
out to him the fact that he would sacrifice his fame 
and future honour for a song, by remaining in a 
city where his talents were not appreciated. These 
arguments induced him to leave Munich, and try 
his fate at Augsburg. He saw no opening for 
him there, and only remained a short time. After 
a short residence in several intermediate places, he 
arrived at Manheim. The orchestra of the Prince's 
chapel had the reputation of being the best in 
Germany, and Mozart, no doubt, thought he de- 
served a place in it, and a good salary, to make 
that place worth keeping. He was quite right, 
but people don’t always get their deserts. Mozart 
failed to obtain them in the present instance. 
Among the musical band of the Prince was the 
Abbé Vagler, who held the post of second Kapell- 
meister. This man was envious of Mozart. He 
saw in him a formidable rival. Whether he used 
any influence against him is uncertain, but circum- 


‘stances went to prove that to him might be 


ascribed the loss of an appointment for which 
Mozart had waited four months. By the aid of 
Count Savioli, he was at last presented to the 
Elector and Electress, but they gave him no more 
substantial proofs of their admiration than courtly 
speeches, courtly smiles, and courtly entertain- 
ments. Yet, notwithstanding all his disappoint- 
ments, he liked Manheim, and wished to remain 
there. His father urged him to leave, but he 
wrote back stating that he had already two pupils 
who paid him a louis d’or a month, and that he 
was making every effort to secure the children of 
the Elector as his pupils. The Count Savioli 
promised to speak to the Elector and try to pro- 
cure this arrangemegt, but there was always some- 
thing or other to prevent the count keeping his 
word. 

At length Mozart managed to enlist the gover- 
ness of the Elector’s children in his favour, and 


remain in Munich (Manheim) for 
This, however, was no 
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children for the mere honour of the thing. 
These common facts he represented to Count 
Savioli, and begged him to request from the 
Elector employment of some kind. After still 
further delay, and Electoral indecision and pro- 
crastination, the reply came. “ The Elector could 
not engage or employ him.” 
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but he had an additional reason now for wishing 
to make money—the had fallen in love, and perhaps 
unconsciously looked to matrimony as its sequel. 
A home was a necessary ingredient in the marriage 
portion, and it became incumbent on him, there- 
fore, toform one. This, too, was the attraction 


which kept him in Manheim, and made him an- 


He bore this disappointment with equanimity— | willing to quit that city. 
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“Tue late William Beckford, of Fonthill Giffard, 
Wilts, and afterwards of Bath,”’ says his biographer, 





extraordinary painters.” Among the persons whom 
young Beckford met at Geneva, was Saussure, the 


“ was born at the former place, September 9, 1759.”" | same individual who ascended Mont Blanc, explored 


His mother was “ daughter and coheir of Hon. 
George Hamilton, M.P., for Wilts.”’ His father 
had been twice elected Lord Mayor of London, 
and died during his last year of office. 
as the child could be taught the rudiments of 
education, he was placed under a preparatory 
tutor, who remained with him until he was eleven 
yearsof age. Then, at the recommendation of Dr. 
W. Cleaver, afterwards bishop of St. Asaph, in 
1771, he was placed under the care of Dr. Lettice, 
who was to receive three hundred pounds a year for 
the appointment. The routine of his early education 
during his residence at Fonthill (the old mansion 
of the name) was as follows :— 

“A ride of half-aa-hour on horseback, at seven ia the 
morning, then on his return, the stndy of the Latin and 
Greek grammar. This was followed by the perusal of a 
chapter in the Bible, on which the tutor read notes, and 
made remarks. Breakfast then intervened, and shortly 
afterwards began the routine of classical, French, and Eng- 
lish reading, according to a plan which had been proposed 
by the tutor himself. These studies continued until one 
o'clock, when horses were brought, and the teacher with his 
papil rode for an hour and a-half over Wiltshire downs, or 
visited some of the neighbouring villages which were scat- 
tered over the plain.” 


Now there is nothing very original in all this, 
only some people like to know how rich boys pass 
the early portion of their lives, and whether they 
eat and drink and sleep in the same manner as 
their poorer brethren. Mrs. Beckford, as we have 
said, was daughter and co-heir of Mr. Hamilton. 
This gentleman was of the Abercorn branch of the 
Hamilton family, said to be older than the ducal. 

Young Beckford went on carefully with his 
stadies, probably much in the same way as other 
young gentlemen of fortune do, until he was 
seventeen, when “ Mrs. Beckford, having imbibed 
a prejudice against the two English universities, it 
was resolved that her son should fivish his studies 
at Geneva.” This determination having been 
arrived at, he set out with Dr. Lettice for Switzer- 
land, in 1777. It is supposed that before this, he 
had written his first literary work, “ The history of 


As soon | 





the glaciers of the Alps and Mont Rosa, and died 
in 1799. “He was a man of large property, 
celebrated for his philosophical researches.” 

Another person numbered among his acquaint- 
ance was, “ the celebrated Huber, a man of fortune 
and original genius, much kumour, and considerable 
wit.” 

“In 1783,” says his biographer, ‘‘ Mr. Beckford 
was persuaded to print his travelling letters, and 
he had five hundred copies, struck off in quarto, 
under the title of “ Dreams, Waking Thougits, and 
Incidents, in a series of letters from differeut parts 
of Europe.” 

And in connection with this work, we have 
a strange fact related. ‘ One or two over zealous 
friends,” writes the author of his “ memoirs,”’ 
“ persuaded him todestroy the whole edition, except 
half-a-dozen copies, for the silly reason, that sach 
a lively imagination and quickness of sensibility as 
they displayed, and so opposite to common modes 
of thinking—such for example, as his extreme 
tenderness for the animal creation, and dislike of 
torturing it for sport in hunting—might prejudice 
him in the House of Commons, and make ministers 
imagine he was not capable of solid business.” 

We can hardly faucy any people would be so 
absurd ; however, the author says so, and on his 
authority we copy the assertion. : 

We are told next of the meeting of Mr. Beck- 
ford with that remarkable man, whose mind took 
so crooked a turn, and whose easy wit too often 
descended to the very common place and facile end 
of ridiculing holy writ, the philosopher of Fernay, 
Voltaire, Thus is Beckford’s introduction to him 
described :— 

At the Chateau the visitors were received by Madame 
Denis, Voltaire’s niece, and she announced their arrival to 
Voltaire. He was then a very dark-complexioned, shrivel- 
led, thin old man, stooping much from age, being eighty- 
four, though not naturaliy a very tall man. The chief, and 
indeed most striking, impression made by any of his featares 
was by his eyes, which were remarkably large and penetrating. 
Upon his eatrance he bowed, for his address was that of s 
finished geatleman of the time, taking each of the party in 





* London: Charles J. Skeet, 
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VATHEK. 


turn, and he then said— You see, gentlemen, un paurre 
octogenaire, about to quit this world;” and then, making a 
few observations about himself, he tarued to young Beckford 
aod spoke some words highly cowplimentary of his father. 
He next asked some general questions about England ; what 
his visitors thought of Switzerland; and for ten minutes 
addressed the party (all standing) upon the topics of the day. 
He concladed the audience with addressing the Eaglishmen, 
with some little humour, in the parliamentary mode. “ My 
lords and geatlemen, many thanks for your visit; pray take 
some refreshinent, and then, if it will amuse you, look into 
my garden, and my situation, and allow me to retire,” which 
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although translated into English, and pablished ia 
that language before it made its appearance ia 
Paris. 

This translation was without the permission of 
the author. “ The party who was the first trans- 
lator of ‘ Vathek * into English,” he says, “ L never 
knew; it was tolerably well done.” It must be 
| traced either to the chicanery or carelessness of 

the person to whom the original MS. had been 
confided. We pass on now to the year 1783, an 





he did immediately, not apparently ill-pleased at the visit. | eventful year for him, as on the 5th of May, “he 


Mr. Beckford and his tutor remained on the | 


continent a year and a-half, and then returned to 
England, “ before the end of December, 1771.”’ 

In 1780, at the recommendation of the chancel- | 
lor, he once more left England, accompanied by the 
tutor, for a grand tour of ten months on the 
continent. Visiting several places of note, he at 
length entered the Venetian state. He thought of 
the Venetians that “there was little vivacity 
among them, only a feveverish and false activity 
from the dissipated lives they led in early vouth.” 

After visiting Rome and Naples, with other 
places, Mr. Beckford returned to England “in 
February or March, 1781.” ‘There he dispensed 
with the services of his very excellent friend and 
tutor. 

Ou the 29th of September of that year he came 
of age. ‘[he occasion, was celebrated by grand 
festivities and rejoicings at Fonthill. “The 
expenses,” says his biographer, incurred upon the 
foregving occasion were very considerable; but 
the property into which youag Beckford came, 
after nursing during his minority, placed him in 
the position of one of the richest subjects in 
Europe. The amount, according to his own 
statement, consisted of nearly a million of ready 
money, and an income of a hundred thousand per 
annum. 

He now was completely his own master, and 

wishing to enjoy himself and his fortune in his 
own way, he once more set off for the continent. 
“ He engaged an eminent artist, Mr. Cozens, to 
sccompany him, also a physician, Dr. Errhert, and 
an eminent musician, a Mr. Burton. He invited 
his tutor to be of the party, and with a considerable 
retinue set out in May, 1782.” 
_ On his return home, at the end of this year, it 
is supposed that he wrote his celebrated tale of 
“Vathek.” He tells us of the labour which it 
cost him, aud his extraordinary perseverance in its 
progress. 

“I wrote ‘ Vathek,’ he says, when I was twenty- 
two years old. It cost me three nights and two 
days of bard labour. I never took my clothes off 
the whole time. This severe application made me 
very ill.” 

And then he tells us that he drew the pictures 
contained in the tale from the scenes in his old 
il Mes nagging bug ad'is 

“e ; ‘in 
them, and adapting them to the story.” 

Vathek” was originally written in French, 








married Lady Gordon, daughter of the Earl of 
Aboyne, and sister to the [future] Marquis of 
Huntley.” 

“To this lady,” says the author, “he was 
strongly attached; and full of aspirations after 
promised happiness, he set out with his bride for 
Switzerland, as soon as he could make arrangements 
for the purpose.” A dark destiny hung over his 
wedded life. Lady Margaret was one of the best 
of her sex ; she was devotedly attached to him, and 
he to her. They had wealth, position, happiness, 
or at any rate, all that could ensure them in this 
world, as their prospects, but one was to quit them 
all, and leave a blank in the life of the other, which 
nothing afterwards could fill up. 

After the birth of Mrs. Beckford’s second daugh- 
ter, on May 14th, 1786, miliary fever came on. 
No danger was apprehended at first, but in a few 
days her illness became serious, and terminated 
fataliy on the 26th of May. Her husband felt her 
death acutely, and feeling the place where he had 
lived so happily with her to be insupportable with. 
out her, he broke up his establishment a: Vivay, 
and returned to England. He did not remain long 
at home, however, for we read, “ six months after 
his return from Switzerland, he made his voyage 
to the south, and for a time took up his abode in 
Spain and Portugal.” We pass over his residence 
there with little notice, and take up his career 
again. in 1796, when, we are told, “ he returned to 
England, to his house in Grosvenor Square, and 
then proceeded to Fonthill.” Then his historian 

tells us his age, and gives us a sketch of his life up 
to that period. 


“ He was now thirty-six years of age, and had seen as 
much of the world as any other individual of his day. He 
had lived in splendour, and contracted numerous friendships 
abroad, since he had come of age. From his tweaty frst 
year, and including a married life of three years, he had oaly 
visited Eaglaad at intervals. Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Portugal, aod Spain, had for nearly sixteen years been his 
sojourn, where he stadied the arts and language of those 
countries, and mingled with the friends of the arts, aud those 
who were most noted ia their respective countries. He now 
contemplated taking ap his residence at home, and making 
certain alterations at Fonthill, which he soon begaa to 
out.” 


carry 
The old house, however, did not please him, 
and he soon afterwards “ laid the foundation of a 
new building, named the Abbey.” It was after- 
wards his residence and became the celebrated 
Fonthill Abbey. The old house was one of 


most splendid edifices in England, 
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furnished and filled with expensive works of 
art. “It seemed as if the queen of destructive- 
ness had been at work to induce the demolition of 
a noble edifice.” But then we are told the reason 
which induced the owner to decide on a change of 
residence. 

Mr. Beckford was nof blessed with a robust frame. He 


was sensible of atmoipheric changes, dreaded the east wind, | 
and, though he téok exercise in any other weather almost to | 


excess, he was peculiarly susceptible of damp, cold weather. 
The house, fine as it was, had been injudiciously erected on 
the margia of a standing piece of water, at the bottom of a 
bill clothed in wood. This was not at all suitable to the 
constitution of ove whose greatest enjoyments were in the 
open air, and who had drank so deeply of the atmosphere of 
the sweet south in Portugal, where existence in the open air 
for more than three-fourths of the year was such a laxury 
to a lover of natare. Dissatisfied with the site of the house, 
or fanciful of its ill effects, noble and costly as it had been, 
its owner doomed it to be sacrificed. This resolution was 
not formed until 1801, after the new and far famed abbey 
was far advanced towards completion. The wings were the 
only part condemned at first, and it was thought of leaving 
the centre, a noble honse, still standing. 


The erection of the new building at this time, 
was delayed by the death of Mrs. Beckford, “‘ who 
this life July 22nd, 1798, at West End, 
aged 74.” After this event, her son again went 
to Portugal for a few months, but not tarrying 
long, soon retarned to superintend his works at 
Fonthill. A little army of workmen were employed 
on it, five hundred sometimes being engaged at the 
same time. The author here gives us an interest- 
account of Lord Nelson, who, with Sir William 
Hamilton, and his beautiful, but unworthy wife, 
were the guests of Mr. Beckford. These cele- 
brated personages, having little to do with him 
whose career we trace, are passed over by us. We 
keep by Fonthill. 

In 1801, the abbey “had advanced so far 
towards completion, that Mr. Beckford determined 
to take up his residence in that part of the build- 
ing which he designed for his personal occupation.” 
Then began the demolition of the grand old 
building, part of it was to be pulled down, and all 
the furnitare and other valuables not destined for 
the new residence, were condemned to the hammer. 
“The auction,”’ says the historian, “ was held in 
the great hall, and there was nothing sold which 
would not in value and magnificence have suited 
the finest palace in Europe. The most trifling 
article brought its guinea. In the apartment 
fitted & la Turque, the prices paid for articles were 
excessive. The hangings here were all silk or 
satin of superlative quality ; the mirrors, of French 
or Venetian glass, were the most costly in the 
ye The sofas in the eastern style, and the 

and stools, were of highly burnished gilding ; 
yet the really valuable articles fetched little, 
compared to the showy gew-gaws. The organ, for 
example, which cost two thousand pounds, brought 
only 290, and two exquisite library tables brought 
not half what was expected.’’ 

And at this very time, we are told—and we 
cannot help fancying that the two events must 








YONTHILL ABBEY. 


have been in some manner connected, and the sale 
been considered a necessary set-off to the expected 
loss—* that intelligence was received of a decision 
relative to Mr. Beckford’s West India property, 
which struck the first blow at his fortune. An 
estate that had been in the family sixty years, and 
produced twelve thousand per annum, was suddenly 
taken from him, for want of title, by a decree of 
the Court of Chancery, the expenses of which 
must have cost him no inconsiderable sum.” 

“ A careful frugality,” adds the narrator, “ on 
the part of Mr. Beckford, might have recovered 
the effect of these defalcations, and other losses 
to the extent of thirty thousand per annum, before 
the fall in the value of West India property took 
place.”’ 

Mr. Beckford’s former life had not been such 
as to make a careful frugality easy or likely. But 
we read on, and discover what still further impaired 
bis fortune, and threw him into pecuniary difficul- 
ties. 


“ Abandoning his affairs to agents and strangers, in whom 
he was apt to place too great trust, he was continually plus. 
dered. . . . . There are circumstances on record that 
show how enormous must have been the defaleations this 
way, particularly in the West Indies, even before property 
there became much depreciated. Thus, in 1802, the threats 
of a law suit there, were settled at an expense of forty thou- 
sand pounds.” 


The unfortunate owner of Fonthill seems at this 
time, to use a vulgar term, to have “ been burning 
the stick at both ends; no wonder the fire met ia 
the middle at last. And notwithstanding all these 
losses, he still continued his costly purchases. 

‘“* He continued,” says the writer, “ whenever 
he had money in hand, to make purchases d 
pictures and objects of virtu, some of which, t 
the extent of four thousand pounds, he bought ia 
Paris.” With regard to the abbey itself, we 
read :-— 


The abbey at Fonthill was not without its faults, bet 
these were, in mauy cases, to be attributed to sabsequett 


changes and additions ia the palace. As it stood, it ws § 


the finest specimen in its day, of that style of moderaial 
architecture in England. Mr. Beckford himself stated t 
the entire cost was £273,000, odd hundreds. The cost w# 


principally for workmanship. The materials were on tht & 


estate, 


Phe grounds attached to the abbey were immense. 
“They covered nineteen hundred acres within the 
wall, with three thousand more around it.” 
are they described :— 


In these beautiful grounds the only ambition of art ## 
to follow nature. . . . Al! beauty was caltivated on # 
jast a principle that it seemed the spontaneons result @ 
nataral fertility. From the lighter sprinkling of verdure,@ 
the deepest gloom of impervious folinge, all partook of i 
freedom of untrained production, and whether by hill @ 
valley, fountain or fresh shade, the votary of nature 
himself under the influence of her acknowledged supremac} 


Fonthill was Mr. Beckford’s hobby, the ofl 
pleasure in his life. He was said to be a 
The fact was, that his arrangements and improté 
ments at Fonthill, took up all his time and leisu 
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BATH RESIDENCE. 79 


and he bad no inclination for general society. His 
pecuniary difficulties increased, and he felt himself 
compelled either to give up the noble mansion as 
his residence, and inhabit a small house on the 
estate, ot, disposing of the whole, go elsewhere. 
He preferred the latter course. 

“It was in 1823,” we read, “ that its owner 
resolved to sell the abbey and the estate. The 
public curiosity to see the interior of the building 
about which so much had been said was insatiable. 
There was a catalogue published of those things 
which were not reserved by the owner for his new 
residence, and no less than ten thousand copies 
were sold at a large price.” Mr. Beckford had 
fixed on Bath, as the place of his future residence. 
The furniture and other articles required by him 
for his own use, were removed from Fonthill to 
Bath, and then everything was offered for sale. 

The abbey and estate, with some of the contents 
of the former, were sold to Mr. Farquhar, for three 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. As is well- 
known, it afterwards came into the possession of 
the late Mr. Morrison, of Fore-street. When Mr. 
Beckford removed to Bath, he was in his sixty- 
third year. He laid out some portion of the 
receipts of the sale of Fonthill in annuities, For 
one of these he paid ten thousand pouncs, to 
receive a thousand per annum, and living to eighty- 
four, it became a losing bargain to those who took 
his mener.” 

His Bath residence was situated in Lansdown 

Crescent. To this, he added a second, one not 
being large enough, he thought to contain his 
library and other valuables. ‘ He was determined 
to make a paradise of the wild in the rear of his 
establishment, up to the very summit of Lans- 
down,” and for this purpose, he purchased or 
leased the whole property for the distance of a 
mile on the side of the hill. Upon the hill summit 
he erected a tower, in order to obtain a view over 
a vast extent of country, of which it would else 
have been impossible to gain a knowledge. . 
To the summit of this hill, in five weather, with no 
east wind, he generally rode on horseback in the 
morning, and walked back to breakfast, taking, 
before he started, a small quantity of chicken 
broth. In a few years, he converted some fields, 
4 stone quarry, and much rough ground, into 
pleasant walks and plantations, which he took great 
delight io continually improving. His changed 
circumstances did not damp his ardour.” 

Changed, no doubt, these circumstances were, but 
he. still a very wealthy man—the owner of a 

utiful residence, in the midst of exquisite 
tinged en aes his as - was his 

Sut he was no object of pity. e bave a 
description of his life in chet the author styles 
retirement : — 


© life this singularly-gifted man led at Bath, was as 
habit as that at Fonthill. He brought there the sane 
tae, cut they were upon » diminished scale. The inhabi- 
* of the city in which be resided, Knew as little about 
as those of the He was seen occationally 


©" horseback, with the late Duke of Hamilton, passing 


through the streets, bat not more than half a dozen persons, 
literary men and artists, were admitted to his acquaintance. 
. « + Accompanied by one, and sometimes two servants, 
he rode oa horseback every day before dinner, not very 
regardful of the aspect of the weather. His health con- 
tinued good, nearly to the very last. 


He was proud of his age, and tried to make 
himself out older than he really was. Thos; he 
stated that he was eighty-four, when he published 
“ Alcobaca and Batalha ;” in all probability he was 
in his seventy-ninth year, when the work appeared. 
We say nothing about his ‘‘ burlesque novels ;” an 





account may be found of those and his other liter- 
ary productions in the work we notice. “ Vathek,” 
was the best and most celebrated of them. 

His last illness was a fever, arising from cold, 
He had imprudently ventured out one bleak spring 
day, when the wind was in the east; a chill was 
the consequence, which acting ou the constitution 
of a man of eighty-four, pro.luced the illness which 
carried him off. 

“ He struggled,” says the author of his life, 
“ manfully against the disorder, and nearly to the 
last got in and out of his low truckle bed without 
curtains, refusing assistance uutil his weakness 
became overpowering. He then, probably with 
the conviction that his end was near, called for 
writing materials, and wrote to the Duchess of 
Hamilton. ‘ Quickly— come quickly.’ The 
Duchess arrived in time to receive his adieu ; and 
close his eyes.” 

Thus he died on the 2ud of May, 1844, aged 
eighty-four years and seven months. His eldest 
daughter, who had married Colonel Orde, against 
her father’s @onsent, was dead; and the whole 
of his property, with the exception of a legacy of 
five hundréd pounds to Mr. White, tle co executor, 
and some alimuities to servants, was left to his 
second daughter, the Duchess of Hamilton. The 
following personal description of him may be inter- 
esting. 


In person he was not much above the middle height, well 
formed, and rather slender than full, with features indicating 
inteflectual power, and small grey eyes of wonderful acute- 
ness. His dress was almost uniformly a green coat with 
cloth battons, a buff waistcoat, striped breeches of the same 
colour as the coat, and brown topped boots, the fine cotton 
stockings appearing over them, mach in the fashion of « 
gentleman forty years before. His apprehension was quick, 
and his enunciation rapid. Wis voice was agreeable, his 
energetic, especially when excited in conversa- 
When silent, or examining anything, he placed his 
freckled fingers over his mouth. His bodily activity was 
that of a man of sixty, when he was above eighty ; his face 
alone bore marks of age. He seldom sat down, even wheu 
conversing, especially if particularly earnest. His manacr 
was courteous and gen//emanly. 
We pause, and hold that expression to be next 
door to insult. We should not say the sun is 
“ sun-like,” or the moon “ moon-like!” The /ike 
implies something less than the original, Mr, 
Beckford was a hence the term gentle. 
man/y as embodying oaly the semblance of a geuile- 
man, and sof the reality, is of him. 





There are a few anecdotes at the end of these 
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volumes which throw a pleasing light on his 
character. We give the following :— 

He had a great dislike to hare hunting and to fox hunting, 
and to similar brutal cruelty to animals. Shewing one of 
his pictares representiog a fox with the dogs close behind 


her, carrying her cub in her mouth, he said to one of the , 


firm of Messrs, Smith, the eminent print sellers; “ Look 
here; look at this poor creature; what sort of mind mast 
these atrocious people have, to find amusement in the agony 
and suffering their cruelty occasions. My God! I would 
give a complete existence to see a thousand of these fellows, 
served the same way themselves. Can anythiog be more 
absurd than that men—TI mean self styled men—for I call 
them brutes, should occupy a short term of existence in this 
atrocious manner. 
worse brates than the poor animals they worry.” When 
his favourite little spaniel Tiny died, it affected his spirits 
for some time, and he endeavoured to secure another which 
was, he imagined, + relative to the former. He had Tiny 
buried near the Tower erected io his Lansdowne grounds, 
and placed over its grave a marble monument.” 

He was a kind hearted man, without doubt, 
although his conduct to his eldest daughter, proved 
that he could be extremely severe, and obstinate, 
too, in his severity. 

His objection to Colonel Orde, as her husband, 
consisted in the former not having at that time, 
more than his pay. He was, however, the son of 
a gentleman; and in every respect, except that of 
money, the match was unexceptionable. Her 
father had another matrimonial alliance in view, 
but this not suiting the lady’s inclinations she pre- 
ferred the Colonel. 

Her father never forgave her. He forbade her 
name to be mentioned. She died in 1818, without 
being reconciled to him. Her death, under these 
circumstances, it was thought in after years affected 
his spirits. In speaking of Mr. Beckford, all 
must acknowledge that he was a clever man; but 
then he had an enormous fortune, and it is an 
astonishing, but incontrovertible fact, that gold 
adorus the intellect and brightens every other 
characteristic of the owner, in the world’s opinion. 
He had consummate taste, too, in art—that is aiso 
certain—but that was no wonder. Every possible 
means of cultivating that taste, and bringing it up 
to the highest standard, had been adopted. His 
biographer is, however, evidently, one of his 


They are worse, five thousand times | 












warmest admirers and partisans, and views every 
particular connected with the subject of the 
biography through a couleur de rose medium. 

We don’t admire the notice of Mr. Beckford’s 
daughters in this volume. No doubt they were 
very good young women, but they do not seem to 
have been particularly useful in their generation, 
or to have done anything to deserve the eulozium 
passed on them. Perhaps the most creditable 
incident in the life of either, was the deep and 
| pure attachment for which the elder was so severely 
punished. The author relates as afact, deserviag 
_ of notice, the following very common-place circum. 
stance. ‘“ Miss Beckford presented their colours 
to the Fonthiil volunteers, she having learned a 
speech for the occasion.” Now it is ungallant of 
the author to betray the “learning!” Surely he 
might have allowed it to be supposed that she had 
ability enough to have spoken the half-dozen lives 
recited. In mentioning the change of ownership 
of Fouthill he says:—‘ The property of Fonthill 
passing the Giffards, Wests, Delawares, Molyms, 
Hungerfords, Meroins, aud Collingtons, to the 
| Beckfords, at Jast has become that of a Wood- 
street shopkeeper, and shawl merchant !”’ 

And what of that? we would ask. Every fool 
can spend a fortune, but every fool can’t make 
one. Mr. Beckford began life with a million in 
ready money, and a hundred thousand per annum. 
When he died his personal property was swora 
under eighty thousand pounds. The Wood-street 
shopkeeper began life, probably, with nothing—or 
next to nothing—he ended by being the owner of 
Fonthill. In all probability, therefore, and draw- 
ing common-sense deductions from these facts, we 
may fairly conclude that the ‘“‘ Wood-street shop- 
keeper” had originally been a man of equal parts, if 
not superior, to the wealthy owner of Fonthill 
| Abbey. 
| This life of a very well-known man is interest- 
_ing. The stories, too, with which it is interspersed, 
| of the celebrated persons of his day, are entertain- 
ing. The style in which it is written might be 
| improved. There is much tautology, observable 
_ even in the passages we have extracted. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Marton was eighteen—a woman in mind, and 
thought, and feeling; a child in innocence and 
purity. The taste of her early years still clung to 
her ; she loved her birds, her flowers, the country, 
and its simple pleasures. She loved her music and 
her painting, and last, though not least, she loved 
her poor aunt. 

Bat Marion no longer skipped about like a wild 
fawn; she had grown sedate and quiet, and she 
was more thoughtful than I liked. I fancied she 


felt the unkindness of her lot more than she had 
done formerly. Words dropped from her ouce t 
that effect, but I foolishly let her see that they 
pained me, and she was silent ever after. 
“ Marion is always moping now,’’ was the acct 
sation brought against her. “A perfect wet 
blanket,”’ said her mother-in-law; “as cheerful #8 
a mute at afuneral,” added the pert Lucille ; “o 
as M. Le Maistre in his penetential mood, after # 
carousal,” said Adele. Her father was silent ; bat 
an hour afterwards Mrs. Gladesdale had received 
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MARION, 


the mandate to provide suitable attire for Marion, | 
and take her into the world with the other girls. 
“She is too much alone,” he said, as he gave the 
order; “she wants rousing.” 

The proposition was heard with dismay. Marion 
was too attractive to be placed in such a position, 
and the mother-in-law knew that. It was an 
unfortunate season, moreover, for the mandate. A 
large ball was in prospect, and Marion would now 
appear at it. Marion, the simple child of nature, 
who might be preferred to Lucille, the sophisticated 
child of conventionality. Mrs. Gladesdale had | 
sense enough to know this. And Marion herself, 
how did she take the announcement? She seemed 
annoyed, but looked on her introduction into 
society, as a necessary evil. “I suppose it must 
be, aunty dear,” she said; “it is very tiresome for 
people not to be able ‘to live without these weari- 
some gatherings—don’t you think so? 

“Yes,” I answered, ‘‘I do think it ; but we 
cannot remodel the world, Marion, and as you are 
cireumstanced you can only obey cheerfully, re- 
membering that it is your father’s wish.” 

She sighed, and bent over the drawing she was 
finishing. 

“ Aunty,” she said, after a long pause, “aunty, 
do you think my father would like to get rid of me, 
would like me to marry ?” 

I was startled by the question, and by a peculiar 
earnestness of manner as she asked it. 

“I have never thought about it, Marion,” I 
replied ; “ what has put it into your head? I dare 
say he would be very glad to see you well settled 
in life.” 

Again came the anxious look as she fixed her 
eyes in my face. “What do you mean by well 
setiled, aunty ?” she asked. 

“Married to a man of good character, and 
amiable disposition,” I replied, **who would study 
to make you happy, and help you through life’s 
rough path.” : 

“Then you make wealth, position, station, of 
secondary importance ?” I saw that she blushed 
deeply as she leant more closely over her drawing. 
. You are mistaken,” I answered, “a misalliance is 
4 serious misfortune, productive in nine cases out 
of ten of serious misery. The lady gives offence 
to her own people who, in all probability, discard 
her; on the slightest disagreement she remembers 
this fact painfully, perhaps reminds her husband of 
it. Equality of station is desirable in matrimonial 
engagements, or where inequality does exist, the 
superiority should be on the gentleman's side, for, 
4s general rule, a woman takes the station her 
basbaud holds, whatever that station may be, 
whether above or below her own. And again, as 
to fortune, Marion, there is an old saying ‘ When 
poverty knocks at the door, love fies out of the 
window.’ I am very much afraid there is some 
truth in it. Few busbands like the practical 
exhibition of ecouomy. They applaud economy in 
theory, but practice is a different thing. A badly 

» perhaps insufficient dinner, is a severe test 





are generally inclined to bestow. 
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to a husband's temper, and all the other little trials 
of restricted means require a greater amount of 
patience and self-denial to put up with than men 


And then when 
children. come, for although young ladies are 
generally shocked at the idea of being mothers, 
children must be looked on as the probable conse- 
quence of marriage, then the shoe pinches more 


tightly, and economy becomes more visible, more 


irksome, more difficult, of course, to bear with 
equanimity. Of course there are many people who 
marry and are very happy on restricted means ; 
those are perhaps the exceptional cases. Happiness 
is not incompatible with economy in the married 
state, but there should always be money enough to 
redeem the marriage from the charge of imprudence. 
But why have you become so curious on the sub- 
ject F” 

“T have been thinking about it, aunty, and 
wanted to know your opinion, that’s all. Now 
come and teil me if my sky is not more like a blue 
flag than a blue heaven.” 

That night, as I was sitting alone at home, all 
she had said came back to my memory. Her tone, 
her anxious manner I remembered, and then, 
connecting her words, with her altered mien and 
increased thoughtfulness, I felt assured there was 
something on her mind she did not, for some 
reason or other, choose to disclose. From that 
day she seemed to change. She became more sad 
and absent, and I fancied anxiety was preying on 
her, and undermining her strength. Her father 
took more notice of her. I could see that be was 
anxicus about her; and he was proud of her, more- 
over, for Marion was always more admired than 
the twins in spite of their fine dress, and fine 
manners, and fice airs. Thus Mr. Gladesdale was 
proud of his gentle child. 

“Marion is much improved,” I heard him say 
one day to his wife, “she is a finely grown girl, 
and extremely graceful, well-mannered, too, aod 
quict. I like a woman to be quiet ; Lucille is not 
half quiet enough.” 

Mrs. Gladesdale drew herself up with offended 
dignity. 

“Of course not,” she answered, in a tone of 
martyrdom, “of course not, Mr. Gladesdale ; since 
your daughter has been introduced, mine have sunk 
wonderfully in your esteem. However, other 
people think differently. Lt was only last night that 
lady Oxenham contrasted Lucille and Marion, 
and pronounced Lucille incomparably better in 
point of style.” 

“Lady Oxenham is no authority,” be replied, 
“her early years were spent in the kitchen, among 
those who pronounce gay looks and gaudy dress 
‘ good style.” It is your quiet gentlewomen alone, 
of refined mind, avd cultivated habit of taste, who 
can appreciate so quiet a mauner as Marion’s.” 

Mrs. Gladesdale quitted the room. “I'll bring 
him to his senses,” she said; “I’m not going to 
have that meek-faced idiot thrown before me in this 
way; I'll be even with him and with ber, anyhow. 
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I'd give something to get a sight of his Will and 
see how the money goes ; I’ll be bound she has a 
pretty slice, perhaps the estate, who knows? that 
roust be seen to—l1'll watch her well, and mar her 
if I can.” 

The lady in her ire had spoken audibly, as she 
crossed the lobby, and I, from the room where I 
was sitting, had beard every word of her soliloquy. 
Marion's life became more wretched than ever. 


Before her father she was treated well enough; | 
during bis absence the interlopers in her house | 


rarely noticed her. When guests were present, 
pointed indignities were shown to her; for Mrs. 
Gladesdale’s companions were chiefly worldly 
sycophants, who loved her for what they could get, 
and therefore they invested their capital in abuse 
of Marion, hoping to reap a premium therefrom in 
sundry invitations to dinner, or presents of grapes 
from the hot house, or early vegetables from the 
garden, and taking this view of the matter, they 
scrupled not to join Mrs. Giadesdale in her cruel 
persecution of the helpless, at least during the 
absence of the master of the house ; in his presence 
the case was widely different. 

Marion met this treatment in one unvarying 
manner, with a cold, proud sneer on her face, a 
cold, hard feeling in her heart. 

One day (how well I remember every minute of 
that event) Mr. Gladesdale had to be from home; 
some electioneering business took him to Reading. 
As usual, the Grove was thrown open to Mrs. 
Gladesdale’s visitors. These were the gouty old 
Lord Oxenham, and his culinary wife, the fox 
hunter and his coupled mate, and several others of 
the same calibre. ‘They had come to Juncheon, a 
drive to one of the lions of the neighbourhood being 
projected afterwards, a sort of afternoon pic-nic, to 
be followed by an early tea, for those who chose to 
partake of it, a ball for that night preventing any 
arrangement as to dinner. 

Now it happened that this day of rendezvous 
was one of those on which Roger Fleming had to 
give his lesson, and Lucille remembered this. 

“We must send Mr. Fleming away, mamma,” 
she said, “unless we ask him to form one of our 
party,” and she looked at Marion and then laughed 
spitefully. 

“Mr. Fleming, Lucille? how do you think 
Lord Oxenham would like to be asked to meet 
Mr. Fleming? why! his lordship would cut us.” 

“ How dreadful,” I heard Marion mutter, as I 
saw that peculiar smile play round her mouth, 
which always portended a keen retort; for when 
Marion could feel angry, and the feeling unhappily 
was not of rare occurrence now, ber anger found 
utterance in bitter sarcasm, felt, though hardly 
understood, by her coarse-minded step-mother. 

“And do you think her ladyship would ever 
enter our house again if we asked her to sit down 
with a drawing master—a woman of her ladyship’s 
rank te position ?” 

“Born in a garret, in a kitchen bred,” again 
muttered Marion to herself, as, apparently a> 
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scious of all that was passing, she leant negligently 
against the window, and looked out into the 
garden. 

“What are you saying, Marion?” asked Mrs, 
Gladesdale. “Did you speak, mamma?” she 
answered, as she looked round, that liar smile 
still playing over every feature, ‘‘did you ask me 
what I was saying?” She waited for the reply, 
her full dark eyes fixed on Mrs. Gladesdale’s face. 

“ Zea.t” 

“TI was quoting some lines of Byron’s. Would 
you like to see them? they are excellent, though 
somewhat severe, their severity existing in their 
truth.” 

Mrs. Glidesdale had heard enough for the 
present, so she turned once more to J,ucille, who 
addressed her. 

“I only jested, mamma,” she said, “ how could 
you be so foolish as to fancy I spoke in earnest ?” 
Marion left the window, and sat down in a chair by 
the fire-place, again fixing ber eyes on Mrs. ( lades- 
dale. I knew she meditated an attack. 

“Can you not send Mr. Fleming into the 
servant's hall to have some refreshment,” she said ; 
“he will have a long walk, it is cruel to send him 
away without allowing him any rest, for I suppose 
drawing masters are sensible of fatigue; I don't 
know, but I suppose they approach near enough to 
the refinement, or laxurious enervation, or what- 
ever it may be, of our own station, to be capable of 
feeling tired; eh! Lucille ? perhaps your intellect 
will solve the question for my muddled brain. 
However, he will have to wait, for I shall take my 
lesson, and not return as you proposed ; therefore, 
mamma, pray direct that he be taken to the ser- 
vant's hall. Don’t look surprised, Lucille; we set 
him the example of humility in the drawing-room ; 
we take the quondum ‘cusiniére,’ (we'll tum 
her into French, Lucille, to soften the unwelcome 
fact), we receive lady Oxenham as our friend and 
equal, we do not ask as-much of him! We cast 
aside our little unworthy prejudices, and our pride, 
and every foolish feeling of inequality, and ia 
Christian (she laid au emphasis on the word) 
humility, a beautiful feeling, Lucille, we accept the 
former tenant of the kitchen as our compeer ia 
the drawing-roon'! We do not require that Mr. 
Fleming should imitate usin that. He will meet 
aod treat Robinson, our poor old ‘ cookey,’ as she 
should be met, like a mere servant; and she is too 
proud to forget the difference of station between 4 
servant and even a drawing master. Mr. Fleming 
certainly has the best of the bargain, for Robinses 

is, at any rate, a woman of irreproachable charat 
ter, while a slanderous world has sadly sspersed 
ber ladyship’s fair fame; not that we should thiak 
of that; extreme views of morality may suit th 
vulgar, but people of a certain standing in social 
can afford to do withou; such old fashioned et 
scientious seruples.”’ 





Without moving a muscle of ber face, sh 
waited for her stepmother’s reply, It came in 
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“And how dare you?” so spoke Mrs. Glades- 
dale, “raise your voice against my friends? Who 
or what are you, that you should asperse them?” 

Marion waited for a moment until the angry 
woman had ceased, and then, in a cold tone of 
irony, the same smile playing round her mouth, 
but a deeper flush, it may be, on her cheek, she 
answered— 

* You ask me how I dare raise my voice against 
your friends?” she said, speaking very slowly ; 
“have I done so by simply speaking truth? It 
augurs but a sorry want of independent feeling to 
ignore our origin. Lady Oxenham proclaims hers 
most emphatically every time she speaks. I believe, 
however, to be just to her, the proclamation is 
involuntary. Then, again, it is base ingratitude to 
scorn the cow we milk. To ier ladyship’s former 
humble calling she owes her present state; her 
introduction to her husband, no doubt, dated from 
her entrance into his—we will be refined, Lucille, 
and say ‘household’ instead of ‘kitchen.’ And if 
to speak the truth be an aspersion, then, indeed, 
must I plead guilty ; but it seems to me that you, 
rather than myself, mamma, place the onus of a 
contemptible character on the bulky shoulders of 
the now stall-fed Lady Oxenham.” 

She took up a book as she ceased speaking, and 
opening it, was soon completely occupied in its 
pages. Mrs. Gladesdale took refuge in affected 
contempt; this time she had heard more than 
enough; she was in no mood to prolong the 
contest. 

Bat I disapproved of this retort of Marion's, and 
I told her so when we were alone, 

“ Don’t scold, dear aunty,’’ she answered; “I 
would never attack the people she calls her friends 
did she not manifest such vulgarity towards poor 
Mr. Fleming. Why, he has more worth and 
refinement in his little finger than they have in the 
whole accumulation of bone, sinew, muscle, and 
character of which they—this “ society,” as my 
stepmother calls it—are made up.” 

I agreed with the sentiment, but I thought she 
felt the subject too keenly, and defended it with 
over zeal. 

The day of the luneheon eame; the luncheon 
itself; the guests came, and Rogor Fleming came. 
In the well furnished drawing-room, dressed in 
costly brocade, and more simple silken gear, Mrs. 
Gladesdale and her daughters received their guests. 
In the plainly furnished schoolroom, and in her 
plain morning dress, Mariou received her drawing 
master. 


“Are you not going to chan our dress, 
Marion?” I asked. he 

“Why should I?” she said. 
for Mr. Fleming.” 

“But the pie-nie,” I continued; “ you intend 
to go to that ?” 

“No; it is time, dearest friend, that I take my 
proper standing in this house. The bitter tone of 
conduet adopted to me has stirred up an unquench- 
able spirit of rebellion. I cannot bear my present 


“I do not dress 


MARION. 





life, my heart is breaking ; I will quit this houses 
Aunty, and seek my own livelihood. Ob, father, 
why did you give me such a guardian? why dis- 
honour the memory of my own dear mother by 
giving her so unworthy a successor ?” 

I had never heard her blame him before, and 
now I could not tell her she did wrong. 

* Aunty,” she said again, quickly, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “I wish I could tell you something 
I have been thinking about a great deal for the 
last few months—something I know, and yet fear 
to speak.”’ 

“Tell me all, Marion.” But she looked down 
and was silent; and, her cheek flushing crimson, 
she moved away to hide her very evident embarrass- 
ment, 

Loud laughter came from the assembled guests 
in the drawing room, the party seemed merry. 
Low sobs came from the breaking heart of that 
motherless girl, as she sat so still and sad in the 
schoolroom. 

“You go to them, dear aunty,” she said; “ im- 
deed I wish it. Don’t let them faney that you 
take my part, or they will seek to divide us. Do 
go, aunty, the drive will do you good.” 

But I would not leave her. Perhaps it might 
have been better if I had taken that poor child’s 
advice. Our fate often turns onan axle no bigger 
than a pin’s point. Yet with what presumption do 
I speak, in saying it might have been better if I 
had taken ber advice? As if everything was not 
ordered for the best by One who knows what is 
best for us. 

But I did not leave her; so, when a message 
came from Mrs. Gladesdale requiring our 
in the drawing room, I returned for answer that 
Miss Gladesdale was about to take her drawing 
lesson, and I would remain with her. A sudden 
silence told me that my refusal to join them had 
excited some surprise in the drawing room; then 
the renewed clamour of angry tongues revealed the 
fact that Mrs. Gladesdale had made her grievanees 
known, and was receiving the expressed sympathy 
of her friends, 

The bell rang violently, and in a few moments 
a servant entered the schoolroom, with a peremp- 
tory order to Marion to repair at once to the 
drawing room. A second, and still more resolutely 
expressed refusal was returned, as Roger Fleming 
entered the room, and bade his pupil good day. 
He had heard the message, saw the agitation 
Marion, and was pained evidently as he took 
seat. 

“Pray do not linger for me,’’ he said 
come to-morrow, or any other day; 
linger on my account.” 
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felt for her. He had seen the hushed tear, had 
heard the deep drawn sigh, had watched the pale, 
sad face becoming each day more visibly the resting 
place of grief—and—he had wept for the desolate 
Marion. 

Then came a dream over his soul. He looked 
back to former ages, when Genius reared her head, 
and bade men bow before her; when the sons of 
Genius held their place in a proud world, and 
ranked as the chosen friends of royalty even. He 
ran through the names of Raphael, Titian, Da 
Vinci, others, and a wild thought leapt to his heart 
as he said, Were they not in the majesty of mind 
equal to any titled idol of the earth? Is the 
equality of human kind to be measured by the 
restricted guage of fortune’s accidents, or fortuue’s 
gifts ? and his spirit had answered no; by the soul 
and heart shall man be meted. Let these fill up 
the measure of man’s dignity, aud be shall be pro- 
nounced worthy, though a hovel may have been 
his birthplace, and his name a carving of his own 
hands. 

A little gentle hope crept into Roger’s heart as 
he thought thus. Flattering and weak and feeble 
was it, for it-feared to enter there; and when it 
crouched trembling beneath his mental gaze, he 
let it rest, for he had not strength to cast it off 
again. 

“She is so desolate,’’ it whispered; but he 
would be deaf to that low murmur; “ would you 
not love her better than all else ?” again it said, 
‘and cherish her, and make her hzppy, that poor 
unhappy child, and study every thought, and word, 
and look? And, besides, does she not love you 
now, uuknown even to herself? Can you not see 
affection in every look and gesture, in the timid 
glance of her trembling lip, the flushing of her 
ofttimes pallid cheek ; and would she not be happy 
if it became her duty to feel thus for one to whom 
God had knit her?” 

Roger clasped that gentle hope to him now, and 
nid it in his heart, and bade it rest there, and 
fleet no more away, but speak to him from time 
to time, and cheer him in bis solitary life. And 
there it lay; and Roger was no more alone. A 
light shone on his path, and through it, traced in 
golden letters, ran the name of Marion. A sun- 
beam fell on his day; and mid the flowers which 
it nourished was woven the loved name of Marion. 
Waking or sleeping she was ever in his mind. 
** And I[ will wiu a name, and ask her to share it 
with me. Bravely will I fight the battle of the 
world, holding aloft my standard, blazoned with 
the name of Marion.” 


This was bis dream, the vision of his studio, the | 


picture of his fancy’s painting. He revelled in it, 
gave it bright hues, and lovely forms. Yet was it 
but a dream. There was a sad awakening, a 
fading of the picture, when he met her in the 
cruel reality of life—saw her as the daughter of 
the wealthy owner of the Grove—recognised her 
as one placed above the sphere of the poor drawing 
mas'er, 





hope from his wounded heart, and drive all memory 
of the past away. 

But to my tale again. 

“Pray do not let me detain you,” he said, as 
her refusal to obey the summons to the drawing 
room was repeated. “Indeed, if I may presume, 
as a friend, let me advise you to give up your 
lesson for to-day. You will aid me in urging this,” 
he continued, as he turned to me. ‘‘I am acting 
solely for your good, Miss Gladesdale,” he again 
added to her; “ pray believe that I would sacrifice 
anything on earth to promote”— 

He stopped, and became deeply confused. She 
looked up at him through her tearful eyes, and 
taking his hand she said, “ Do not think me bold 
if I tell you how deeply I feel your kindness. [ 
am so unaccustomed to the feeling that 1 cannot 
pass it by ungratefully when it does come to me, 
There is only one happy thought in my desolate 
life—but one friend has the poor orphan girl—ior 
I am an orphan, sir. My mother isin heaven, my 
father has forgotten me in meting out his love; 
so 1 am an orphan. Yet, not quite; for the 
affection of those two parents wells over in this 
kind heart,” and she laid her hand on my arm as 
sie spoke. ‘ Here,” she said, and she laid her 
throbbing temple on my shoulder, “here have I 
found rest for many a long and weary year ; here 
and thus has unkiudness been forgotten, and love 
and sympathy been found.” 

A hurried step sounded in the passage, and Mrs. 
Gladesdale entered the room. In an _ instant 
Marion sprang to her feet, her tears were dried, 
every trace of gentleness had vanished. There 
she stood, defiant before that cruel woman, her 
gentle face almost distorted by passion, her eyes 
flashing with anger. Roger Fleming, deeply agi- 
tated, had withdrawn within the deep bay window, 
aud was so hidden from view. 

“So,”’ began Mrs. Gladesdale, as she advanced 
to Marion, ‘‘ so, backed by that old fool, you dare 
openly to rebel against my authority. Now, obey 
me at once, and return to the drawing room, of 
take the consequences. I will tell you what they 
will be. I will report your conduct to your 
father, and bid him turn you from the doors, 
unless he would have me leave him. I thought to 
find that smooth-tongued drawing master with you. 
I am almost tempted to fancy that a warmer feel- 
ing than should exist between master and pupil 
colours your intimacy. Let me read it so truly, 
and’’— 

She stopped as Roger stood before her. His 
cheek was pale, his lips trembled; he tried t 
speak, but the words were inarticulate, as his glance 
fell on Marion. And Marion herself. i was 
startled with the wildness of her look, the unnate- 
rally bright eye, the flushed cheek and brow. She 
placed her hand firmly on Mrs. Gladesdale’s arm, 
detaining her where she stood. 


“ And do you dare,” she said, “tos thus of 


one who was my father’s friend, my mother’s 
Theu would he seek to drag the cheating | mine, when you were unknown to all. 
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fable that the cuckoo nestling proves an ungrate‘ul 
est. Take the saying home, madam. As to 
the other charge, that relating to Mr. Fleming and 


myself, that”— 


Her eye dropped, and the blood rushed wildly | 


over her face again as her heart told her she was 
guilty there. I read all that was passing in her 
mind. 
his glance seemed rivetted on her; his eyes were 
strained with the earnestness of his gaze; there 
was deep anxiety on his brow- Again he tried to 
speak, but all utterance failed him. 

And that shrewd woman read her advantage, 
as contemptuously she now threw off Marion’s 
hand. 

“Tnsolent,” she said, or rather screamed in 
her rage; “begone from my presence, while I 
dismiss him from this house for ever. Go; as 
your father’s wife I command you.” 

But Marion stood still; she seemed to be col- 
lecting her thoughts, her strength, for one last 
effort. 

“Do you hear me?” again asked her mother-in- 
law. 

“ Yes,’” was Marion’s answer, in a tone of quiet 
determination. 

“Then obey,” and the angry woman came one 
step nearer to Marion, “obey, and leave the room 
at once, or,’’ she hesitated, but the curl of 
Marion’s lip made her go on, “or I strike you to 
the ground.” 

Marion looked at her proudly, as she heard the 
threat. “ You dare not—for your life you dare not 
touch me,”’ she said, as she stood boldly before 
Mrs. Gladesdale ; and then a flash seemed to come 
before my eyes. I saw an uplifted arm—it 
descended on a poor weak girl—felléd, senseless, 
bleeding, she lay before me, and beside her knelt 
one who wiped the blood from her cut temples, 
who whispered words of kindness to her, words of 
more than kindness, who raised the belpless hand, 
and pressed it to his lips, and then called wildly on 
her, and bade her wake to thouglt again, and fix 
her eyes on him, and live for him, and let bim live 
for her. I would have stopped him if I could, but 
he had forgotten every thing but her. I would 
have stayed those words of passion, for I saw how 
eagerly that fiend in woman shape was drinking 
them in—unmindful, in her exultation, of the 
senseless form before her. But it was too late ; 
and so he felt it, for as Marion’s languid eyes un- 
closed, as the death for her, which with exaggerated 
fancy he had feared became but a mere fancy, 
consciousness of the present, of his position, of 
hers, of all, returned to him; and then came the 
knowledge of the consequence, the overwhelming 


Consequence of the avowal he had made, that now 
he must either part from her for ever, or take her | 
for his own. 

It was a moment of terrible uncertainty. I saw 
the struggle of his mind, that he was thinking of | 
her, not of himself, of how he ought to act, not how 
he would like to act. Iam sure he would have 


I saw the truth, and Roger saw it too; | 








' broken his own heart rather than have done any- 





thing to injure her. But, as he looked at Mrs. 
Gladesdale, as he read the implacable hatred of her 
heart to her victim, her undying revenge, he took 
his determination. 

“* Miss Gladesdale,” he said, as he raised her 
and then placed his arm around her as he led her 
to a seat, for she could not stand, “if I were 
worthy I would ask you to let this arm which now 
holds you have a right to guard you from another 
brutal attack. I would beg you to trust your 
future life to me; my home would be but a poor 
one compared with this, but it should be richer in 
point of happiness.” 

She looked up at him, she clung to him, she 
held his hands, and as her her head sank heavily on 
his shoulder, and her eves were a second time 
closing, she bade him take her to her poor aun‘y's 
home. 

Mrs. Gladesdale had left the room. We scarcely 
noticed her absence, for Marion had fainted. She 
(Mrs. Gladesdale, I mean) now returned, bringing 
Lord Oxenham with her. 

“At this lady’s request, sir,"’ he said, as he 
advauced to Roger Fleming, “ I shall be compelled 
to remove you from this room unless you save me 
that trouble by quitting it voluntarily.” 

Still Roger kuelt by Marion, and bathed her 
palid brow. 

“ Did you hear me, sir?” 

“T did,” were Roger's whispered words, “and 
in answer I say, that I leave this room at no man’s 
bidding save the master’s.” 

Lord Oxenham did not contest the point. Roger 
had muscular strength, and he knew that. His 
lordship was a firm believer in the saying that dis- 
cretion is the better part of valour, and in 
accordance with his belief, after a few words in 
an undertone to Mrs. Gladesdale, he offered her 
his arm and they both left the room. 

By degrees Marion recovered, and then the 
truth flashed on her. And did she regret or repent 
her hasty words? did she think it would be 
better to dismiss the drawing master with the 
assurance that their present feelings were unad- 
visable ? 

“No.” She smiled on him again, and told him 
she had long seen his kindness to her. She called 
it kindness, not liking to give it a warmer name, 
that she bad long deemed him her friend, and would 
not now reverse the name. AndI? Of course [ 
ought to have talked about her brilliant prospects, 
but not exactly seeing them, I said nothing about 
them; and I should, no doubt, have mentioned a 
hundred things connected with her position which 
I quite forgot. Yet, although I said nothing, 
which according to the world’s view I should have 
said, I let hot tears fill my eyes and roll down my 
cheeks, as the involuntary words fell from my lips, 
“ God bless you both my children.” 

“ And now Roger, now you must go,” I added. 
“Tell him to go, Marion; indeed it is better. 
Come to me to-morrow morning,” I said, as I 
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86 THE BIRD CATCHER. 


turned to him 


again, “I will stay with this poor |! That night as I left her, after bathing her bruised 


child till she can be left safely, thea I shall go | temple, and then placing her comfortably on her 


home; so come to me to-morrow morning.” 
Sorrowfully and sadly he left us. The remain- 


der of the day 1 spent with Marion, We talked | 


of the past and present, and then of the future. 


hed, there was a happier look on her face than 


' there had been for a many a day, and my heart was 


the lighter for that look. 


THE BIRD CATCHER. 


Cunistuas Eve of 1858—unushered by snow or 
sleet-—no cutting wiud to drive windows, or to 
hurry onwards those who have been immured all 
day in close warchouses or dingy offices —no leaden 
horizon, and a fog so slight it could not bewilder a 
genial day—an Australian Christmas eve—to re- 
mind us of those who were wont to gather round 
our household hearths when Christmas came, but 
whose kindly greeting now must be wafted from 
the antipodes. Business hours are over, aad a 
thousand daybooks and ledgers are closed, and 
commercial cares are left in the city, that Christmas 
may be welcomed right heartily in the suburbs. 
Bright beam the lamps on Denmark Hill, from 
amongst the unsnowed shrubs, around the legions 
of villas. Fresh and evergreen the holly, with its 
scarlet berries, ligiting up the dark mistleto, and 
contrasting well with its pure waxen fruit. Many 
stragglers from the city linger to admire the pic- 
turesque scene in the fast-fading December light. 
One villa in particular attracts general observation. 
It does not tower loftily above others, neither does 
it stand conspicuously apart ; but it presents a true 
picture of English comfort. Everything about it 
looks comfortable from the thick shrubbery to the 
flower-laden conservatory —from the rich draperied 
windows to the massive iron gate at the entrance. 
In the well-furnished drawing-room a family party 
are assembling to celebrate Christmas eve. No 
stranger guests are invited to Liberton Villa on 
that night ; but as we are supposed to possess the 
entré, we shall not hesitate to use it. There is the 
reality of wealth. No effort at display—no straia- 
ing to keep up appearances; but the same air of 
substantial comfort within as without. 

David Black is a man of means, a successful 
merchant, and well known on "Change. There he 
stands. Homely but intelligent features; keen, 
penetrating, dark eyes; and a ready, open smile, 
characterise the man of bales and money. He is 
conversing with a mild, old lady, who in a sober 
gray silk and unadorned cap is reclining in an arm 
chair by the fire. Near them is a comely English 
matron, the wife of David Black, and mother of the 
two unruly urchins (home from school for the 


Christmas holidays), whom she is bribing to keep | 
the peace. A fair young girl stands a little apart, | 


smiling archly up at a handsome young middy, who 
is trying to appear quite at home in his newly- 
donned uniform, and pretending rot to observe his 





sister's undisguised admiration, as he turns from 
her to threaten castigation on the scapegrace 
brothers who, attracted towards him by the glitter. 
ing band on his arm, insist on making him the 
subject of their boyish diversion. A small hand is 
firmly clasped in the father’s; a pair of bluc eyes 
wander half-shyly through the spacious room, then 
rest their gaze loomingly upon the grave face which 
never looks gravely on them; while the golden 
head, with its wealth of shining curls, rests con- 
fidingly against the strong arm thrown round the 
fairy figure. That is Margery Hall, the child of 
David Black's old age. The old lady, after whom 
the fairy child is named, has been ailing, and mach 
anxiety has been felt on that account. 

It would have been a bitter disappointment to 
all had her chair been vacant on Christmas eve. 
Many a storm had she braved, and many a blast 
had she borne, to take her accustomed place at 
David Black’s right haud on that one night of the 
year. They could ill miss her on Christmas eve, 
and now that she had made her home with them, 
there would have been no festival had she been 
absent. How it comes to pass that David Black, 
so distinguished for his hospitality and large 
heartedness, should gather none but his own family 
around him to celebrate Christmas eve; and how 
it is that this old lady, who is no relative, should be 
his only guest, this little narrative will tell. 





PART II. 

On a Christmas eve, many years ago, a lady stood 
watchiug the graceful evolutions of the skaters on 
Dudingston Loch. The winter was unusually 
severe. The snow lay thick upon the ground, 
shrouding Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags. Snow 
A Lal from Arthur’s crown to Pentland’s 
ridge. 

“It’s a cold, hard Christmas for the poor,” 
thought Margery Hall, as she cast her clear, gray 
eye from the ice to the precipices between her and 
the city. “Such a freezing night for the poor ;” 
and she sighed as she wrapped her sables closer 
round her, and bent her steps homeward. There 
were many in that city thinly clad and ill defended 
from the bitter cold; but she turned to the oppo- 
site quarter, and as she drew near Liberton she 
met one little fellow shivering in the blast. His 
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half-frozen hands were scarcely able to retain hold | public hospitals ; children were no blessing to the 


of the carefully-covered basket he carried. He 
was close upon her, passing by without so much as 
glancing up at the handsomely-dressed lady. But 
she stopped him with the question—“ Are you not 
very cold and hungry ?”’ 

The voice was softand low. There was nothing 
of condescending humility and unmistakable patron- 

in its tone, so offensive to the poor. The lad 
hung his head, hesitated, glanced up timidly, looked 
down again at his basket, and made no answer. 

« What have you in your basket, my little lad ? 
Anything for sale?’’ she again asked. 

‘ Birds,”” was the low response. 

“Do you buy and sell birds at this time of the 
year?” 

“No, ma’am, I catch them,” was the reply. 

Margery Hall was disappointed ; he did not look 
acruel boy. ‘ Are you a bird catcher ?” 

No answer. 

“ Why do you catch birds, my boy ?’’ 

“To sell them, ma’am.” 

The lady took out her purse. ‘I do not want 
a bird (as the Jad was about to uncover his basket) ; 
here is a shilling, for which you will tell me your 
name, and where you live.” 

The lad gave his name and address frankly, both 
of which were transferred to the lady’s memoran- 
dum book, and the bird catcher respectfully touched 
his well-worn cap, and ran gleefully home with his 
little basket of prisoners. 

Margery Hall walked thoughtfully on. The 
bird catcher had interested her. He was an intel- 
ligent looking boy, and he must have been very 
poor, for a shilling seemed a fortune to him. She 
was to dine that same evening with a valued friend, 
one of the wise men of Ediuburgh, stuffed like the 
turkey they were to eat, but with less valuable 
material—nothing better than political economy. 
She would mention the incident of the day to him, 
although well aware of Mr. Dawson’s sentiments. 
That gentleman was friendly to public charities— 
public institutions, hospitals, and workhouses, he 
approved ; but he was antagonistic to private alms- 
giving. Charitable institutions, he held, were 
creditable to a nation; publie hospitals adorned a 
city, and gave scope to architecture; palaces he 
would have them in exterior, rearing their 
lofty towers and glittering domes high above 
less pretending edifices; not crowded together, but 
at convenient distances, that their glory might be 
beheld afar off, and their graceful proportions be 
seen to greater advantage—useless expenditure 
Without, rigid economy within. Food common and 
limited, clothing coarse and scanty, education suited 
to the after prospects of humble inhabitants of these 
8°rgeous palaces, who were destined to pass within 
them a dreary childhood, away from home and 
friends, and at length to be driven forth from the 
paradise of beauty and order to tread the world’s 
highway, and clear a path for themselves, perchance 

h thorns and briars. The children of the 
poor, Mr. Dawson contended, should all be sent to 





poor, therefore they were better deprived of them ; 
poor children had, or ought to have, no feelings in 


'common with other young people; the love of 


home, however humble, implanted in every breast, 


| was to be frowned down, and crushed out of their 


hearts. Philanthropy of a sterner creed that than 
Howard’s. Charity was not to be doled out in 
small quantities privately : it was to be dispensed 
wholesale in hospitals bearing their founder's name, 
or in some other ostentatious manner, proclaiming 
the benevolence of the patrons. Hoping, never- 
theless that the poor bird catcher would find favour 
in the eyes of Mr. Dawson, Margery Hail ventured 
to relate the occurrence of the day when the gentle- 
men entered the drawing-room. 

“A young vagrant, depend upon it,” insisted 
the political economist. “A bird catcher—a pick- 
pocket more likely,” buttoniog up his coat, and 
shaking his head resolutely; ‘“‘I sincerely trust, 
my dear lady, you took care of your purse.” 

Margery Hall smiled. 

“Young rascal! begging as well, no doubt ?” 
resumed Mr. Dawson. ‘‘ You dismissed him with 
au admonition, of course ?” 

“f[ gave him a shilling, and sent him home 
rejoicing,” replied Margery Hall. 

Mistaken kinduess, madam; abuse of charity 
—mouey bestowed on unworthy objects is money 
thrown away.” 

Margery looked incredulous. 

“What do you suppose that shilling would go 
for?’ asked Mr. Dawson. 

Margery Hall had “ no idea.” 

“Liquor, of course,” replied the alms giving 
hater. 

Margery thought it might be possible, although 
she hoped better things of the bird catcher; she 
felt glad she had taken down the lad’s address, aud 
resolved to satisfy herself on the morrow as to how 
the unlucky shilling was spent. Mr. Dawson was 
a shrewd man, a keen observer, and was not want- 
ing iu penetration; but it was just possible he 
might be mistaken in the bird catcher; and she 
sincerely prayed he might, as she shook hands with 
him at parting. 





PART III. 


Mancery Hat's pretty cottage was half-bari 
in the snow. The trim garden walks were blocked 
up. The hawthorn hedge was scentless and dead. 
The roses she tended so carefully, and of whi 
she was so proud, were withered and gone, 
frozen robin chirped faintly on the leafless 
of the old cherrytree. Not even a pale 
ventured to lift its tiny head above the 
Christmas dawned, but nature slumbered on 
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was long, but the bird catcher she must sce again, 
and to Bristow port she bent her steps accordingly. 
No. 286 was found. Up a narrow stair, with a 
perplexing quantity of doors without names on 
every side, the bird catcher’s home was not easily 
found out ; but Margery Hall had early accustomed 
herself to look difficulties in the face, and if pos- 
sible to overcome them; so that, what to more 
sensitive ladies would have proved insurmountable 
obstacles, to her were small hindrances in the path 
of duty. 

Knocking at the door a neighbour had pointed 
out, she was at once ushered among the bird 
catcher’s family. They were at breakfast—five 
little children, amongst whom Margery Hall’s quick 
eye detected the bird catcher and their mother—a 
widow. The intruder did not rustle in their midst 
in shining silks, neither did she flash before them 
in diamonds and gold, overwhelming them with her 
magnificence, and causing them to feel their own 
extreme poverty more keenly. Her eyes did not 
sweep haughtily over the meanly-furnished apart- 
ment, neither did they fall with unmistakable dis- 
gust upon the common fare of which the inmates 
were partaking. Softly and unostentatiously she 
apologises for her unlooked-for visit, nodded kindly 
to the bird catcher, who had risen on her entrance, 
and stood holding on by his chair, with an uncer- 
tain expression on his intelligent face. The mother 
was made acquainted that the stranger was the 
lady who had given him the shilling the previous 
day; and the little ones, who were enjoying a 
better meal than usual from that shilling, clustered 
timidly from behind each other peeping at the kind 
lady. 

Margery’s heart bounded. She wished Mr. 
Dawson had been present to witness her triumph, 
and to see how much he had wronged the poor bird 
catcher with his unjust suspicions. She ascertained 
that the widow supported herself and children by 
her needle. It was a hard winter; work was 
scarce, and the children were too young to get 
employment. Margery Hall offered her a little 
sewing, made friends with the children, slipped a 
piece of silver into each tiny palm, for a Christmas 
gift, promised to see the bird catcher again, and 
left resolving not to lose sight of the lad. 

Mr. Dawson was, as usual, consulted, and, as 
usual, objected, as he invariably did, to every pro- 
posal not directly made by himself. In his opinion, 
Margery Halli had taken leave of her senses. At 
her time of life, to burden herself with a beggar 
brat was out of the question. She had declared 
her intention of never marrying, but women did not 
always keep in the same mind. Any way, the lad 
would be an encumbrance. Margery was firm; she 


would not give up her project, and he knew by 
experience that she had an indomitable will. How 
to dispose of the bird catcher he knew not. The 
boy was beyond the age of admission into an 
hospital. He had no cleim on any particular fund ; 
he was too young to be apprenticed to a trade ; 
and, pronouncing the case a hopeless one, Mr. 





Dawson tapped the lid of his gold snuffbor, and 
took an extra pinch to refresh his overtaxed brain, 

Margery Hall was neither discouraged nor to be 
dissuaded from her purpose, however. By denying 
herself a few luxuries she had been accustomed to 
from childhood, but the loss of which would be no 
great privation to one who thought so little of self, 
she could afford to pay for his schooling and con- 
tribute to his maintenance. 

“ Better adopt the lad at once,” suggested Mr. 
Dawson. “You could make him usefu! at the 
cottage. He is old enough, I presume, to clean 
knives and go errands; he could assist in the 
garden likewise, and if you could cure him of his 
thievish {Margery’s eyes flashed—Mr. Dawson 
coughed } poaching propensities, I have no 
doubt he may manage to keep clear of the jail in 
the meantime. 

He might be of use at the cottage; he would 
have a comfortable home there, and plenty to eat. 
But he was the eldest son of his mother, and she 
was a widow. It would be cruel to take bim from 
her—at least, so thought Margery Hall. Moreover, 
he was able to perform many little offices for her, 
she had said. He looked after the children, and 
kept the baby while she sewed. He should remain 
with his mother, and come occasionally to the cot- 
tage. 

Mr. Dawson entirely disapproved of her yesolu- 
tion, and declared she would yet repent of her 
unwise project—to educate a bird catcher, who 
in all probability would, in time, become a despe- 
rate poacher, if he escaped transportation for 
burglary. Margery Hall was a fool, but she wasa 
woman; he thanked Heaven that he was neither. 











PART IV. 


Seven years have rolled away since Margery Hall 
bestowed her first shilling on the bird catcher. 
Seven years, and Mr. Dawson’s predictions still 
remain unfulfilled, nor are seemingly likely to be, 
although he remains firm in the conviction they 
will be verified in due time. 

The hard, cold winter of former years is forgot- 
ten in the soft, warm summer of brighter days. 
The ivy twiues round the cottage; the jessamine 
and honeysuckle clusters round the porch; the 
roses, in all their rich variety of colouring, perfumes 
the air; the old cherrytree is laden with blossoms, 
and the birds sing all day long among the green 
leaves. The sunshine loves to linger on Margery 
Hall’s peaceful home. The afternoon is now far 
advanced, and Margery lays down her knitting and 
stands at the open window as if she expected some 
one. The still handsome face lights up as a well 
known figure turns into the lane, and she goes 
herself to open the garden gate. In the well- 
dressed, smiling youth we can scarce recognise the 
half starved-looking bird catcher of old. He bas 
not quite overcome his natural shyness, but educa 
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THE PROTEGEE. 


tion has done much to improve him. He is not | 


backward, neither is he presuming, but takes the 
hand held out to him with respectful deference, 
and returns his benefactress’s welcoming smile with 
agiance of real affection. He pauses a moment 
before entering the cottage to admire the roses, 
and to adorn his coat with one. A gush of sweet 
music comes from the old cherry tree, and a 
roguish smile lurks in his merry black eyes as he 
glances up at the feathered songsters. 

Margery Hall is very fond of the lad. They have 
tea together; and then, seated by the window, 
with only the flowers for listeners, they speak 
over old times, and form plans for the future. 

Her protegee had not distinguished himself pre- 
eminently above his fellows, neither has he been 
characterised by extreme stupidity; but he has 
acquitted himself to the satisfaction of his teachers, 
and won the good opinious of those under whose 
eurveillance he has been for the last seven years. 

She thinks him too young to throw off school 
discipline ; but he assures her he is quite fit for the 
counting-house, and he pleads so earnestly that she 
canuot refuse him, and he leaves with her consent 
to enter the eminent shipping office of Granger and 
Company, as an apprenticed clerk. 

As the shadows deepen, and the sunlight steals 
away, thoughtfully she sits in her darkening 
clamber, thinking of the lad—of his chequered 
childhood and early struggles—of his few joys and 
many hardships—and of what he might yet be 
called upon to endure and suffer ere life’s battle 
was closed. He sees no deepening cloud ; his star 
is hope; its signs are summer skies and slumbering 


seas, and prosperous gales and golden shores, to be 
reached at last. 





PART V. 


Oxce more years have passed —those passing years! 
The goodly ships line the wharf; their gallant 
masts tower high above the treacherous ocean, 
whose rippling waves dance coyly up the yellow 
sands, just wetting the little bare feet of the shell 
gatherers, and quickly receding as they chase them 
gleefully towards the deeper water. The quay isa 
constant scene of bustle and excitement; loaded 
waggons emptying their loaded cargoes on board 
outward-bound vessels, and those newly-arrived 
pouring their precious fruits on shore; passengers 
bur rying to and fro; emigrants lingering with 
weeping friends up to the last moment; sailors 
singiug ; children playing, careless and happy, amid 
the clamour and the strife, meetings and partings, 
which form life and death, are there. 

_The young clerk could see all from the office 
window. Sometimes, as he lifted his head from his 
ponderous ledger and looked out upon the blue 
rolling sea, he would long to be like it, free ; and 
& wild desire would take possession of his breast to 
belong to one of these goodly ships riding at anchor 
‘a the bay—to sail far away from counting houses 
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and shipping offices in Leith—to seek his fortune 
in a distant land; and, after long years, to retarn 
rich and respected, and able to found an hospita 
for bird catchers, to please his benefactress friend, 


Mr. Dawson. A sneer on the face of a senior 
clerk would recal his wandering thoughts, and cause 
the burning blood to crimson cheek and brow, as 
he hent over his papers with redoubled energy. 

He was poor, and looked down upon by his 
fellow-clerks, who plumed themselves on who they 
were and what they expected to become. He was 
a nobody, and despised as such. He could not 
afford to keep up with them in style; he could 
not appear in ruffles and frills; he had no double- 
breasted satin waistcoat or richly embroidered ties ; 
no massive chain and seals; doubts were entertained 
as to his having a watch, but it was certain he had 
neither silver snuffbox nor ring. He was not fit to 
walk alongside of these dandies of the day; he 
would not join in their midnight carousals, there- 
fore he was not admitted to their fellowship or 
good will. His master was a misanthrope and a 
miser, seeing bad in all and good in none, and 
studying only how he could make the most of those 
he was compelled to employ. He never allowed 
himself to appear satisfied with anything; he made 
it a rule to find fault with everything; he never 
failed to reprove carelessness or indolence, but he 
never dreamed of encouraging industry and perse- 
verance. What wonder, if the proud spirit would 
at times rebel against wrong and insult, and long 
to be free—these goodly ships ever in sight; and 
he had read tales of friendly havens far beyond 
the rolling sea. 

Margery Hall saw him often, every Saturday 
afternoon she watched for him at the garden gate, 
and he never disappointed her. He was almost a 
man now; times changes were beginning to tell on 
both. Margery Hall’s step was perhaps less active 
than when she first met the bird catcher on that 
cold dreary winter’s day nine years ago, and she 
dreamed of threads of silver in her raven hair. He 
had merged from the careless boy into the earnest 
youth, the shivering frame had grown herculean 
and manly, and a frank open smile replaced the 
awkward shyness of bygone days; and very proud 
of her protegee is Margery as she leans upon his 
strong arm and looks up into his smiling face, 
thinking him so handsome and so happy, knowiog 
nothing of the struggle and warfare in that breast 
she deems so tranquil and content. He never 
complained of the ill-treatment he experienced at 
Grainger and Co.'s, but he hinted to her his 
intention of applying for a situation in London so 
soon as his engagement with that firm was at an 
end. She would have preferred his remaiuing in 


Scotland, but if the great metropolis held out 
higher inducements she would not mar his future 
prospects by selfishly keeping him near herself. 
His mother was in better circumstances ; the little 
ones could do without him now, and when his 
unselfish benefactress gave her ready consent, there 
was nothing to hinder his acting upon the resolu- 
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90 THE PROSPEROUS MERCHANT. 


tiou he had early formed of going to London. It 
seemed a long time, but it came at last. He was 
free; Messrs. Grainger and Co. had no further 
claim upon his services, and their office doors closed 
upon him for ever without regret, for he was to 
embark in one of those goodly ships for the city of 
his boyish dreams, and there he was to make his 
fortune. 





PART VL 


Atowz in London—how strangely it sounds— 
alone, surrounded by fellow-beings whose strange 
faces and unfamiliar voices only makes our loneli- 
ness more complete. Alone, in the din and the 
strife never ceasing ; unrecognised in the bustle, and 
the business going ov around us with none to cheer, 
and no friendly hand to clasp our own and bid us 
God speed in this battle of life. Alone in London 
—they can best understand the desolation of heart 
caused by these simple words who have found 
themselves suddenly thrown into the greatest city 
in the world unknowing and unknown. Whether 
David Black experienced that desolation of heart 
and feeling, in its deepest sense, we know not. 
But as he was not of a romantic turn, and not 
much addicted to sentiment, it is not likely. He 
had come to London with a determination to battle 
against difficulties, and, if possible, to rise above 
them, and would not allow himself to feel dis- 
couraged at the outset. He had come to London 
resolved to follow the advice of our national poet :— 


To court dame Fortune’s fickle smile, 
Assidaous wait upon her ; 

To gaiber gear by every wile 
That’s justified by honour. 

With his letter of introduction in his hand, the 
young clerk anxiously awaited the arrival of the 
sole representative of the potent firm, to whom he 
had been recommended through a friend of Mar- 

ry Hall's. He came at the expected moment— 
a frank, portly Englishman, with a bluff voice, and 
a pleasant smile. He glanced shrewdly at the 
young man, broke the seal of the letter handed 
him, read it through deliberately, again cast his 
serutinising glance across at the bearer, and ap- 
pointed him to the vacancy in his counting house. 
Margery Hall received a letter three days after, 
informing her of his success, and his determination 
to win distinction. He had hard work and long 
hours, but that he expected, and cheerfully per- 
formed his onerous duties, never permitting him- 
self to think his lot a hard one. With a brave 
heart, and an indomitable will, common enough in 
common places, he pursued his steady course, 
while time rolled on, and changes took place, and 
brighter days dawned for him. 

Step by step he rose in the world; from the 
bumble clerk to the important book keeper; from 
the management of a department to a partnership 
in one of the first commercial houses in England ; 
and to his honour be it said, he retained throughout 





the goodwill and friendship of those he had left 
behind in the pursuit of fortune. 

When he took his place for the first time at 
the lowest desk in that counting house, his eye 
was clear and bight, his brow was smooth and 
unfurrowed ; when he sat down in another apart. 
ment as a partner, his face was lined with care, 
and his hair was gray. 


PART IV. 


Tue mail train was on the eve of starting; late 
passengers were rushing eagerly forward to secure 
seats, as the last bell rung out its warning sum- 
mons ; bewhiskered guards slammed carriage doors 
and signalled to others. 

From the window of a first class carriage an 
elderly gentleman sat watching the preparations 
for the journey, and smiling at the distracted air 
with which late travellers were hurrying across the 
platform after their luggage. He had never been 
behind time, and had no fellow feeling with those 
who were always late. He could enjoy their 
discomforture though, and was almost savage 
enough to wish they might lose their passage, to 
teach them punctuality. 

The doors were locked, the train dashed forward ; 
the travellers took out magazines or shilling 
volumes to read; our time-loving friend drew his 
cap closer over his brow, and gave himself up to 
thought. Occasionally he lifted his head to glance 
at the quickly shifting scenery without, but made 
no observation, and he relapsed into thoughtfulnes 
again. 

Night passed into morning; England’s bleak 
border hills were left behind, and Scotland’s green 
plains were traversed. The long journey drew 
near a close. Passengers bestirred themselves— 
some to wonder about their luggage, some to 
grumble at the cold, and to complain of the slow- 
ness of the train, which for the last eleven hours 
had beea running at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, and yet was two minutes and a quarter 
behind. Cabs and other vehicles stopped the way. 
Porters, displaying their bright badges, claimed 
the right of carrying luggage, which small boys 
stood eyeing wistfully. Amid the general confa- 
sion caused by the arrival of a train at an impor- 
tant terminus, our silent traveller procured a cab 
for himself, drove to his hotel, despatched a hasty 
breakfast, and yet early in the day was on his road 
to Margery Hall’s cottage. 

The garden gate was closed, and she was not 
there to welcome him. The walks were not 80 
trim as formerly, and the roses looked neglected 
and drooping. The door stood open; he entered 
without hesitation, and wa'ked straight to the 
parlour, where sat Margery Hall communing with 
her own sad thoughts. She started on his entrance 
—her eyes were growing dim, aud she did not at 
once recognise her London friend, whom she had 
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from only a few months ago. But his hale, But she does not dismiss all further thought of Him 
hearty voice could not be mistaken. He shook | with the shilling she gave. A friend has offered 
bands with her warmly ; sat down beside her, and | her a pet poodle—such a charming fellow—so good 
talked with her familiarly and long. Times change. tempered and wise. Fido would amase her and 
He was aow rich, she was poor. He remembered | be something to love. She was alone in the 
the past which she would have forgotten. He | world. She had almost agreed to accept the gift. 
had now come to the cottage to offer her a home. | But here was something nobler to cherish than 4 
She had protected his youth. He claimed the | pampered poodle. It would take a little more to 
right to shield her old age, and to shelter her from | clothe and educate that lad than it would cost to 
the storms of adversity, which threated to over- | maintain Fido in the style in which he had been 
take her in the winter of life. “educated.” But the boy might be unworthy of 
He had buried his mother when the autumn | her notice, might prove ungrateful, or he might 
leaves strewed the ground. When summer had | disgrace himself, and bring discredit upon her as 
come again, he was to take one he loved equally | his adviser in the matter prophesied. It was 
well to his own home. Margery Hall was ruined, | quite possible he would think only of self, and if 
or nearly so. She had been induced to participate | he succeeded in life, forget his benefactress. Fido 
in the common folly of investing her fortune in | would follow her wherever she went, and remain 
some American shares, which were of Pensylvanian | faithful all his life. But both would die. The 
hue, or after the nature of Nicolas Biddle, who | one would perish with his last breath; the other 
even cheated Sir Robert Peel. | would live for ever in an eternal world of weal or 
David Black, the bird catcher, was now a wealthy | woe. Whether it were nobler to make a soulless 
man, and Margery Hall’s fortune a small matter | dog the object of her care and solicitude through 
to him. He could have replaced it, and never | all her life, or to watch over and protect that 
overdrawn an account that might have been | young immortal, was the question. Margery Hall 
overdrawn by thousands if he had liked. But he | did not think over long. Her decision is known. 
preferred to have her nearer him, and his kind and | She reaps a reward even here. Every bird catcher 
quiet English wife said, ‘“ Better make Liberton | will not turn out a David Black; yet the rarest 
Villa her home—Margery Hall will never weary | jewel is often found in the darkest mine; but its 
here.” | sparkle is not the less apparent when removed from 
Our narrative is ended. [thas its moral. A | the rubbish of its native soil. These precicad 
kind-hearted woman meets a poor, friendless child, | things of earth are worth looking for. One of 
thrown early upon the world to shift for himself. | these pearls of great price found may shine upon 
She feels compassion for him, and she bestows a | your path when the shadows of a long night gather 
trifle to satisfy the immediate cravings of hunger. | deep above your road. 
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SCENE VII. you'd call it. There you sit, smiling away at what 
DRAWING-ROOM APARTMENT, REGENT-STREET. I’m sure is no smiling matter. Look at the 


“I Suovtp think people could find something letter in the Times on these stupid dinner parties. 
better to write about,” said Mrs. Maberley, as she What do men want, more than one good joint dons 
took off her spectacles (for she did wear spectacles to a turn. and sent {up hot? What's the use of 
in private) “IT should think they could find some- all this rubbish about entre-mets, and Sevres 
thing better to write, and talk, and for the matter | china, and flowers, and one vacant place at the 
of that, think about. Hundreds of poor creatures | table before the host? And here's one man says, 
starving, and these men writing their letters about | ‘one dish should prepare the palet for the next’ 
dinners and dinner parties. I declare it’s quite | —the glutton! I'll be bound that man makes a 
disgusting —quite,”” God of his belly.” 

“Why, Martha? why pray? may not gentlemen | “And why not?” again said the doctor with the 
who can afford to pay for their dinners have them | same smile. 
in their own style ?” “Never more than ten,” continued the lady, 

There was a peculiar and quiet smile on the | “‘ now my notion of a dinner party is this—have as 
doctor's face as he spoke, a very meaning smile | many as your table will hold, the 
was that, and even with the aid of the spectacles, | a long table, too, with host and hostess top and 
which the irate lady had placed on the bridge of | bottom, none of your round affairs, where 
her hose again, she could not quite read its mean- | don’t know properly where and evil ira 
‘ng. “ Yon’re the most captious and inconsistent | because the corners are cut off—ther.’¥ that nian 
2 the world,” she said, “one never knows | again, I 

you will take a thing, ‘view a subject,’ as | sition to welcome Clayton, 
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Now, although she had apostrophised him as Her hand travelled to various sites nearer the 


“that man” she really liked him, and what was 
stranger still, he liked her. If she did worship the 
“ Smiths,” and the “ Higginsons,” and the “ Thom- 
sons,” and indulge in a little amiability of folly 
sometimes, she had a heart which could feel for 
suffering, and a hand ready to relieve it when her 
turn came—therefore Clayton liked her, although 
he did roast her sometimes, badger her terribly— 
like poking the tiger at the Zoological Gardens 
with a stick, when the keeper is out of the way, lie 
said. 

“ You were vehement in argument,” said Clay- 
ton, as he turned to her, trying to look serious, for 
he feared a laugh would alarm the lady, and make 
her seek safety in silence. “What was 
the subject of discussion?’ ‘ Dinner parties,” 
quoth she, somewhat irresolutely, for the truth 
pressed on her that she was treading on dangerous 
ground. “ Dinner parties,” she continued, advanc- 
ing stealthily, like a cat, putting down one foot 
keeping the other poised in the air, and then bring- 
ing it forward cautiously. ‘ Dinner parties” 

“For the third time,” said Clayton. 

“There you are,” burst out the lady, forgetting 
the dangerous ground, cat-like precaution, and 
everything else. ‘There you are, just like the 
doctor and Patience, carping at my words—count- 
ing them—not very polite Mr. Clayton, by the 
bye, but gentlemen don’t care to be polite in these 
days; in my time it was otherwise, although,’’ she 
continued sudddenly remembering that “in my 
time” spoke of antiquity, “although that was not 
80 very long ago either.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Clayton, with a very ill- 
restrained smile, as he held out his hand to Patience 
and bade her ‘ good-day.’” 

“ And now let me hear what you were saying 
ahout dinners and diners.” 

“That I don’t like these letters about them in 
the Zimes, and these new fangled fashions. In my 
day, or rather in my father’s day, we used to have 
a good score at our dinner parties, at the little ones 
I mean, the big ones were of double the number. 
And then,’’ continued the lady, growing eloquent 
in the remembrance of the past, “then we didn’t 
have things you couldn’t eat on the table, kick- 
shaws, little trumpery flower girls made of plaister, 
Venuses coming out of shells, and holding sweet- 
meats, flowers, and fruits, and paper bits of what’s 
coming; we always saw what we had, we didn’t 
hide it on the side-table, as if the soot had fallen 
into it and we were ashamed to have it seen, and 
let footmen poke it under your nose for an instant 
and then whip it off again; we always had fish at 
one end—turbot or salmon according to season — 
oyster, lobster, or plain butter sauce by the side, 
soup the other end, so.” 





on the table, and enthusiastically described with 
her finger the imaginary locale of each dish. 
“Soup at the other end, turtle, mock tartle, 
good gravy—just whichever you might like— 
chickens, ham, curry, or any other dish, there,”’ 


She cleared a space | 





. 





centre of the table. “Then, soup and fish gone, 
came second course—haunch of mutton, eighteen, 
or sixteen pounds at least, not your little morsels 
of meat, cut up into bits and fried in paper, but a 
good substantial ‘cut and come again’ joint ; then 
poultry—game if approved—tarts, puddings, and 
then a good dessert. Now that’s what I call a 
dinner, and not such ‘“ 

“It’s quite disgusting, quite,” said the doctor, 
still with that same smile—“ quite.” 

“What's quite disgusting, sir?’ asked his 
wife. 

“They could find something better to talk 
about, or for the matter of that to think about,” 
continued he. 

“Well doctor, well! and if I did describe a 
dinner at my dear father’s table, surely that’s a 
different thing to writing about it ina newspaper.” 

“T’m not sure of that,” said the doctor. 

“ But, at any rate, i don’t parade my words 
before the eyes of starving wretches; I don’t.” 

“ Wifey —you’re not logical by nature. Don’t 
try to argue; leave that point in domestic economy 
to me. The difference between you, and these 
gastronomic letter writers, is simply this—your 
‘talk’ being of the past, and not expanding into 
action in the present, is comparatively harmless ; 
theirs—these don vivants—treating of the expe- 
riences of the present, does expand—if anything 
of such narrow policy be capable of what we 
understand by expansion. They not only talk 
about their dinners, but they give them probably, 
and I doubt if that be not the lesser offence of the 
two, as affording employment to those who live by 
labour. These letters are useless—worse than 
useless—a waste of time, and type, and space ; and 
besides, when in one column we read of homeless 
wretches by the hundred who crowd round the 
doors of the Houses of Refuge, and though their 
quaint faces utter the cry ‘food! food!’ receive 
only the six ounces of bread for what, perhaps, 
is the meal of tke day, when I say we read of 
this, and then almost close to it, we come toa 
serious disquisition on the pleasures of the table, 
I say itis a careless mockery of the distress we 
read of, if we cannot see—a heartless and 
senseless panegeric on the most unsatisfactory and 
fleeting of all pleasures—those of the stomach. 
And, Martha, it seems to me that I’ve just taken 
up your argument, and brought it back to the 
starting point when it had got the bit between 
its teeth, and would have gone tearing off, heaven 
only knows where—perchance to the first banquet, 
and that most ruinous dessert which our original 
parents tasted in Eden’s fair garden.” 

“And what does my demure friend, Spinster 
Patience, say !” asked Clayton. 

“Spinster Patience, says nothing, because 
everything is said for her,” was the reply. 

“A very sufficient reason for being silent,” 
said Clayton, “ but one which few women recog: 
nise, unfortunately.” 
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“They recognise it where it exists,” answered 
Patience. 

“That I dispute. Women always fancy they 
can say something new, and they generally make a 
terrible blunder in that fancy. There is'nt one 
woman in fifty, or five hundred either, who has 
an original idea in her head ; and how can you 
cet new gear out of an old clothes shop ?” 
~ “A new garment may get in by chance,” said 
Patience, 

“And if it does,” said Clayton, “it soon 
becomes moth-eaten, and dirty—eovered by 
vermin, perhaps ; don’t be shocked—there is great 
force in plain speech; it will stand a tug; it is 
your silken words which are so feeble. You spoke 
of the Houses of Refuge,” said Clayton to the 
doctor. ‘“ Do you know that the subscription per 
Times —or rather, the amount of donations 
received by that journal, I should say—amount to 
£8,000, John Bull is a wondrously generous 
fellow—yet also wondrously inconsistent. I'd 
bet you anything, that the majority of these John 
Bull subscribers, who, ona simple statement of 
facts, without stopping to inquire into their truth, 
pull out their purses, and put down their names, 
would look twice at a sixpence if a starving beggar 
claimed it.” 

“These are starving beggars who claim it—and 
the sixpences, and five shillings, and sovereigns, 
are not looked at twice.” 

“You don’t know that, But, at any rate, if 
they are, the last look sends them flying into the 
‘Refuge,’ and ultimately into the stomachs of the 
‘reiugees,’ as ‘six ounces of bread, and, under 
special circumstances,’ a cup of coffee apiece.” 

“And a very good thing, too,” said Mrs. 
Maberley, “you need’nt cry down John Bull, Mr. 
Clayton, for giving his money handsomely. I’m 
sure its creditable to him.” 

“ Creditable 1" yes, to some extent; but not so 
creditable as you fancy. Jobn Bull is an impul- 
sive animal, His impulse is a sort of water- butt. 
Turn the ‘tap’ of sympathy, and out comes a 
gushing ilood of guineas, ete. I don’t complain 
of that, but I only say, let old John be consistent, 
and not give £8,000 to one good purpose without 
bestowing a portion of the £8,000—or rather, of 
the wealth from which that snm is drawn—on 

another. Have you seen this advertisement, 
doctor (he pointed to the Zimes) ? Spinster, read 
it out—loud.” 


She took the paper, and read as follows :— 


bi A Cunate’s Apprat.—A curate, who, from no fault of 
4 Own, has had his furniture, books, etc., all sold, and a 


jadgment still pendi ' 
salicite aid pending against him for £30, most earnestly 


_ “That will do,” said Clayton. “ Now there 
's, nO doubt, a bona fide case of distress, This is 
the second appeal ; perhaps the claim may have 
. n more frequen. urged, but, at any rate, it is 

© second, for we have the acknowledgment of 
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mean. Count them up, Spinster, and let us hear 
their amount.” 

“ Two pounds,” said Patience, “ and two—that 
makes four; and one—that makes five; and two 
shillings and sixpeuce in postage stamps. Five 
pounds, two shillings and sixpence in all !” 

“Poor Curate!” added Clayton; you must 
beckon to Dame Sympathy ; the vent-peg is stiff, 
and won’t turn without her, How is that old 
painted Jezebel Lady Bellinghame ?” he continued, 
turning the subject abruptly. ‘She came to my 
house yesterday, and talked soms nonsense to 
Volante. I wish she would let the gir! alone. 
By-the-bye, I’m going to bring the child to see you, 
Spinster. She wants the society of her own sex. 
I may be a good guide, in some respects, but I 
can’t make a woman out of myself, and it plays 
the very devil with young girls to bring them up 
without the society of women; they are deficient 
in that delicacy of character which is the greatest 
charm of the sex. Patience—will you take 
Volante in hand, and make her like—yourself? 
There,” said Clayton, “ I’ve played the fool again 
in my old age—paid a compliment to a woman. 
It sounds like humbug, and I would’nt have sug- 
gested yourself, only, on my soul, I could'nt find a 
better thing.” 

There was no “humbug” in his tone, ro 
‘humbug” in the deep feeling with which he 
mentioned that fair young child—none in the quick, 
sharp manner in which he rose from his chair, and 
declaring that “life was too short to pay long 





visits,” strode to the door, and then strode back 
again, and shaking the doctor and his wife by the 
hand, turned to Patience with the words— 

“ Sninster—I wish you’d come with me and see 
Volante. She’s a timid little creature with all 
except myself; it would scare her wits away ta 
come here. I'll take care of you through the 
streets ; I shan’t run away with you.” 

Patience did not think he would, as she proved 
by putting on her bonnet, and accompanying him. 

“I'll bring her back to-night, early,” where his 
last words. 

“T shall never be happy till I know who that 
child is,” said Mrs, Maberley, as soon as he was 
gone. 

“Then, Martha,” returned her spouse, you never 
will be happy during this life, I’m thinking. 
Walter Clayton is not the man to have a secret 
unless some very substantial reason exists for it ; 
but if he bave one, trust me, he has wit euough to 
preserve it. There is ‘a skeleton in every house,” 
Martha; we have one in ours.” 

‘You mean that poor boy Lawrence.” 

“Ie.” 

“ Where is he ?” 

The doctor paused. “ May I trust you, Martha, 
Will you, neither by word nor deed, betray to 
Patience what I now tell you ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

Her tone, her manner told him he could depend 
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“ “Certainly not. Now tell me where is that 
poor boy ?” 

“In heaven, I hope. He died last night. I 
saw him yesterday morning; he seemed strangely | 
excited. I went there again last night. He was | 
in a fit, and died while I was with him. Not one | 
word to our child. She does not know of his | 
return to London; she need never know it. She 
thinks him on his way ta Australia; let her think | 
so still. She will wonder at not hearing from him ; — 
let her wonder. Time will cure that, and cure 


But Patience is not like other young women. She 


will think of him for many a long month yet.” 


*‘ Does Clayton know of this ?” 

“Yes; and to give her another object of 
affection, he has taken her to that lovely child, 
It was a delicate thought to make Volante the 
recipient of the benefit, for it was Patience he was 
thinking of all the time.’’ 

There was a tear on the mother’s cheek, a 
prayer in the mother’s heart, as the low, scarce 


audible words were uttered by her — “ God’s 
her of her attachment to him—at least, I hope so. , 


blessing on him !”” 








FRENCH HISTORY.* 


Tues very interesting volumes, are from the pen | day. ‘She was thrown into prison,” says Miss 
of an authoress of established fame. They consist Pardoe, “accused of having rendered him lax in 
of slight sketches, interesting stories, in fact, all ‘the performance of his duties.” Fortunately the 
based on truth, and told in so natural and pleasing | death of the monster Robespierre, who veiled savage 


a manner that we quite forget we are reading 
history’s details, which are too often made unin- 
teresting by the prosy and leaden mind of the 
narrator. The period in which the scenes are laid 
is during the time of the Consulate and the first 
Empire, an era of stirring and vivid interest, when 
France was torn by internal rebellion and dis- 
tracted by foreign warfare. The authoress begins 
her work by a chapter headed, ‘A Consular 
Lionne,” in which she tells us how Madame 
Bonaparte became the friend of that celebrated 
beauty, but by no means estimable person, Madame 
Tallien ; and then she proceeds to give an inter- 
esting account of this celebrity and her dealiugs with 
Napoleon. “ This lady,” she says, in speaking of 
her, ‘‘ who was both beautiful and witty, was the 
daughter of Senbor Cabarrus, the court banker, at 
Madrid. While she was yet a mere girl, she 
accompanied her father to Bordeaux, where, at the 
age of fourteen, she married the Marquis de 
Foutenay, a councillor in the parliament of that 
city, a man of mature age and grave habits, from 
whom she was afterwards divorced. When the 
revolution broke out she became one of its most 
zealous partisans ; but, disgusted by the excesses 
that she was compelled to witness, she endeavoured 
to escape to Spain, for which crime she was arrested 
and brought before the Pro-Consul Tallien, who 
was then at Bordeaux, commissioned by Robe- 
spierre to establish the Reign of Terror in that 
district.” The Pro-Consul fell in love with her, 
and took her with him to Paris. She had immense 
influence over him, and this it is said saved many 
an unfortunate creature’s life from the cruel stroke 
of the merciless guillotine. But she was not 
allowed to exercise her power undisturbed. Tallien 
was her slave ; every word of her’s was law to him, 
and that little suited the bloody arbitrators of the 





cruelty under the false plea of justice to the state, 
saved her. It was subsequently she became the 
wife of Tallien. “The marriage proved an unhappy 
one, and she was a second time divorced.’” And 
then comes the statement of her third marriage, 
which was so displeasing to Tallien. ‘In 1805 
Madame ‘Tallien gave her hand to the Comte de 
Caraman, afterwards Prince de Chimay.” 

Napoleon could not bear this woman. Her 
divorces, questionable character, and worse than 
questionable associates, disgusted him, and he 
refused her admittance at court. This was a grief 
to Josephine, who was very fond of the Princesse de 
Chimay. Josephine pleaded in her behalf, but all 
entreaties were in vain. Napoleon was inexorable. 
Madame de Chimay did everything she could to 
conciliate him, but he was not to be won. When 
he returned from his Egyptian campaign she was 
the first to congratulate him, but he received her 
so coldly that she expressed herself very strongly 
about her reception. ‘He is an unlicked bear,” 
she said; “but let him be as sulky as he pleases 
until the fit is over; he will see me so con- 
stantly that he will become accustomed to me; 
and ifhe refuses to speak to me, sobeit. I prefer 
the conversation of his wife.” 

But for once she had reckoned without her 
host. Napoleon was not in any danger of being 
captivated by her charms. The very fact she de 
pended on as being in her favour—“ he will see 
me so constantly”—proved the greatest obstacle 
to her admission into the society of his wife, for 
the more he saw of her the less he liked her, and 
at last he desired Josephine to receive her 10 
more, 

Josephine was in tears, the “ princesse” in 4 
rage. ‘he latter declared that all the tales which 
had been uttered against her were false. She 
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demanded, as a simple act of justice, the favour of 
an interview with Napo’eon, when she said she 
would quite clear herself from all the accusations 
brought against her. 

At the solicitation of the Empress, the inter- 
view was granted, and we have a detailed account 
of the manner in which this vain and silly woman 
presented herself before Napoleon :— 

On the morrow (says Miss Pardoe) Madame Tallien 
(she still calls her by her former name) arrived in fall 
dress—as full dress was understood during the Revolution 
—for she wore a Grecian tunic, fashioned after a drawing 
by Girodet, which was composed of a light and transparent 
material, although the interview we are about to chronicle 
took place in the month of November. A scarf of gold 
embroidered muslin was ‘flung loosely about her, which left 
her shoulders and bust almost bare; her feet, which were 
small and white enough for a nymph, instead of being im- 
prisoned in slippers, were covered only by sandals, which 
enhanced rather than veiled their rare beauty, and which 
were fastened on her instep by large brilliants: her naked 
arms were encircled from the shoulders to the wrists by gold 
bougles, enriched with antique cameos of almost fabulous 
valae; while her head was adorned only by masses of the 
most luxuriant black hair, which gleamed with a rich purple 
hue ia the light. 

We don’t know whether to compassionate the 
dandered dame the more for her paucity of clothing 
or of sense. However, it had been her custom to 
don this masquerading gear, and Josephine seems 
to have approved of it, for “ she was loud in her 
expressions of admiration.” 

Now, she might just as well have wrapped 

herself up in warm furs as shivered in a state of 
nudity—at least, as far as Napoleon was con- 
cerned; indeed, in all probability, the former 
costume would have served her turn much better. 
She came there to expose her enemies, and not 
her person; and the Emperor was willing to dis- 
cuss the merits, or demerits of the one, while 
he did not care a jot for the other. 
_ Napoleon had given orders that he was to be 
immediately apprised of Madame Tallien’s arrival. 
In Miss ‘Pardoe’s words we give an account of 
this extraordinary interview :— 


Bonaparte entered the room unannounced, and closed the 
door behiad him even more abruptly than he had opened it. 
Josephine, alarmed alike by his manner and the expression 
of his countenance, took refuge in her chamber; while the 
Visitor, astonished, and even terrified in her turn, rose from 
the sofa upon which she had been sitting beside her friend, 
and stood motionless before him. 

“Madam,” said the First Consul, gravely, “ you say that 
you have been the victim of calumny. You have a right to 
be heard. Prove this to me, and you shall be justified, not 
only in my eyes, but in the eyes of all France.” 


The lady was not prepared for this extremely 
matter of fact style of proceeding. Her self- 
reliance, based on the insecure footing of her 
personal charms, gave way, and she took refuge 


“in the most commonplace complaints of her 
calumniators,” 


ont this is mere verbiage, Madam,” said the Emperor, 

+ having listened patiently until she paused ; “I require 
positive facts, tangible provfs. You are accused of having 
Participated in the sanguinary acts of Tallien—of having 


atered into the persecations of Robespierre.”” 


MADAME TALLIEN, 











Now, the supplicant for justice was innocent on 
that count; and it may be fairly presumed that 
the Emperor knew that she was so, and that his 
diplomacy threw out tiat false accusation in order 
to draw forth the indignant reply, and the ample 
conviction of truth in that iastance, which he 


knew could not be conveyed in another. ‘“ An 
exclamation of indignant anger,” we are told, 
“was the reply of Madame Tallien to this accusa- 
tion.” 

On this point, at least, she felt that she was 
blameless; tears of wounded feeling inundated 
her checks, and her deprecatory gesture was so 
eloquent and so convinciug, that even the First 
Consul was impressed by its sincerity. 


“Calm yourself, Madam,” he said, more gently than he 
had yet spoken ; “calm yourself, Madam ; I am prepared to 
listen to your refutation of this charge.” 

“T can and will refute it, Monsieur,” she replied, emphati- 
cally, and the task was in point of fact an easy ove, She 
enumerated those whom she had saved; she named the 
numerous victims whom she had preserved—not only from 
proscription, but even from death ; those whom she had 
preserved from rain; and invoked a crowd of witnesses, who 
would, as she declared, in all the trustfalness of a generous 
spirit, not fail to do her justice on such an emergency. 
There was no room for a doubt, so far she had conquered ; 
but her ordeal—and it was a fiery one—was not yet over. 

“So far so well, Madam,” said the First Consal; “you 
have decidedly satisfied me that, as regards your conduct at 
Bardeanx towards the victims of a mistaken policy, your 
enemies have cruelly wrouged you. I am glad to flad that 
I have been deceived; you prevented all the evil in your 
power, you even did all the good it was possible for you to 
do; and you have been wrongly associated with the atroci- 
ties so justly attributed to your husband. Enough of this 
accusation, however, and let us now pass on to the others.” 


Napoleon knew well enough that “the others” 
would not be so easily dismissed ; and Madame 
Tallien must also have been pretiy well aware of 
the fact. In along and painful discussion she 
tried to prove her innocence, but now she com- 
pletely failed. Bonaparte would not—could not, 


be convinced. 


“ Madam,” he said, “the wife of Cesar must not be 
suspected, even unjustly; and mine can admit into her 
society only individuals who are fortunate enough to be free 
from all fear of calumny. This circumstance will suffice to 
prove to you that she will henceforward be compelled to 
deprive herself of the honour of receiving you until” 

“ Monsieur,” exclaimed Madame Tallien, “ you appear to 
forget that Josephine de Beauharnaris, aud even Madame 
Bonapai te” — 

“ Silence, Madame!” thundered out the First Consul ; “I 
did not seek to dilate upon your conduct: you forced the 
task apon me; and I have been compelled to conviace you 
that you would have done better had you not enforced upun 
me the necessity of proving that I had nothing to learn 
either of Madame de Fontenay or Madame Tallies. We 
will prolong this interview no longer. I am sorry that I 
cannot display more courtesy towards a lady ; but the world 
has its eyes upon me.” 

Thus terminated the interview and the appear 
ance of Madame ‘allica at the court. 

The next chapter, “ An evening at Malmaison,” 
is beautifully written. There is much imagination 
in the tale which Napoleon is made to relate of 
the death of the first wife of the Elector of 
8a 
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96 THE KING AND THE KING-MAKER. 


Wurtemburg. It is impossible to extract any 
particalar portion of it without giving a synopsis 
of the whole, which we have not space to 
do. It is a dreadful and heart-rending story, and 
one of the deep tragedies of courts and courtly 
persons. 

The next chapter, “A Bourbon Sovereign under 
the Consulate,” takes more the form of history 


than narrative. It tells us of one of the Kings | 


created by the First Consul. 

“In May, 1801,” writes Miss Pardoe, “ the 
Prince of Tuseany, Don Louis I., whom the First 
Consul had just created King of Etruria, arrived 
in Paris with his wife, his son, and a few persons 
who had been appointed to different situations in 
his household.” 

The Parisians took alarm, and fancied that, 
because Bonaparte had bestowed the crown of 
Etruria upon a Bourbon, he wished to re-establish 
their rule in France. No such intention, however, 
ever had entered his mind. He knew the man 
whom he had chosen, and, no doubt, thought he 
would be a pliant tool. A parallel between the 
King and the King-maker isthus drawn by the 
authoress. 

A greater contrast could not effectively have been 
afforded, than that which existed between the energetic, 
restless spirit of Bonaparte and the indolent, supine, and 
p'easure-loving Louis, who, after having seen the Archduchy 
of his father torn from him, by the victorious arms of France, 
fouod it suddenly elevated into a kingdom by the fiat of the 
First Consul, and himself created its Sovereign under the 
title of the King of Etruria. Shy, timid, and without 
either moral energy or moral resources; devoted to sersnal 
indulgences, and inordinately fond of money, he had no trace 
of royalty about him, save his fine and distinguished appear- 
ance; while even the effect of his striking person was 
marred by the awkwardness induced by his utter want of 
eonfidence and self-possession. 

The wife of this very insignificant crowned head 
was superior to him intellectually, but “ short, 
swarthy, and extremely plain.” She was the 
daughter of Carlos IV., King of Spain. We read 
that her habits were eccentric, and so we should 
fancy, from the following extract :-— 

“She always made her toilette for the day,” 
writes the authoress, “when she rose in the 
morning, and might be seen as early as seven 
o'clock, walking in the garden of the hotel, 
wearing a dress braided with gold, a diadem of 
brilliants on her head, and her child in her arms, 
her long train sweeping the gravelled paths 
unheeded. As she would not suffer a nurse to 
tend the infant prince, it occasionally occurred that, 
before the end of the day, the costume of her 
Majesty had ceased to be attractive from its 
freshness; but, whenever any one who was 
admitted to her presence ventured to comment on 
the fact, she contented herself by observing, that 
sunshine was the best remedy for such accidents ; 
and never could be prevailed on to change her 
dress.” 

During the time of what the authoress calls 
“their modest incognito,” the King and Queen of 


Etruria visited Paris, and then Napoleon had an 


| opportunity of observing the character and actions 





of his newly-created kingly power, which resulted 
in the expression of the following opinion: It 
must first be stated, however, that the “ King of 
Etruria was naturally very indolent, believing the 
dolce far niente to be the best privilege of prinees, 
a weakness which greatly annoyed the First Consul, 
who loathed every species of inertness in those 
about him ; and who, on one occasion, animadverted 


‘very strongly on the supineness of the new 





Sovereign to Cambacéres.’” And here comes the 
“opinion’’ to which we have alluded. “The 
worthy man,” he remarked, with a contemptuous 
curl of the lip, and the scorn of Bonaparte was 
withering, “does not exhibit much anxiety about 
his dear and loyal subjects. He passes his time 
in gossiping with old women, to whom he affects 
to speak highly of me, while, in point of fact, he is 
mortified that he should owe a throne to the 
detested French Republic. He takes no interest 
in anything that I can discover, save riding, 
shooting, dancing, and going behind the scenes of 
a theatre. In short, he isa poor creature alto- 
gether.”’ 

And then we have the answer of Cambacéres, 
which, as being the words of a great man, are 
worth transcribing :— 

“Thas mach is certain,” replied Cambacéres, “ that while 
he might have made a very respectable Duke of Parma, he 
will be a very sorry King of Etruria ; and it is asserted that 
it was with the intention of disgusting the French people 
with Royalty that you seated this paltry puppet on a throne, 
much upon the same principle that the Spartans disgasted 
their children with exces-, by exhibiting to them a dranken 
slave.” 

This is a strong opinion. We think it more 
probable that Napoleon placed the “ puppet ” on 
the throne thinking that he would be far more useful 
to him than if he had raised a man of sense to the 
same position. However, Bonaparte disclaimed 
the motive assigned, and substituted another in its 
place :— 

“ Not so, my dear colleague,” interposed Bonaparte. “J 
have no wish to disgust them with Royalty ; but the visit of 
his Majesty the King of Etraria—a grand name, mon cher, 
to be borne by so slender an individual P—the visit of Dos 
Louis will not fail to give a heart-burn to many of the good 
folks who are endeavouring to revive a taste for the Boar- 
bons.” 

“But he must, meanwhile, weary yourself and Madame 
Bonaparte wretchedly ?” 

“Men in power do not expect to live on rose leaves,” 
replied the First Consul, shrugging his shoulders ; “ and! 
confess that it amuses me to show him to the Parisians.” 

Now, Miss Pardoe’s volumes are full of such 
little anecdotes as these, which, graphically told, 
bring the scenes and persons spoken of vivi 
before us. We seem to behold the poor, w 
King “slumbering ‘au beau miliew’” of the sab 
lime tragedy of Oedipe ; we can hear the sarcasti¢ 
remarks of Bonaparte, and the reply of the courtly 
Cambacéeres. But we must finish the picture of 
this imbecile King by one more extract from th 
work in hand :— 


In the evening, the King and the modern King-make 
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THE IMPERIAL DECREF. 


in the same carriage to witness the tragedy of 
Corneille, which had been selected for the occasion, not be- 


cause it was one of his masterpieces, but because it contained | 


several passages which the astute director of the theatre was 
aware might be applied with great aptness to the First Consul. 
Nor was he mistaken in his calculations, for in the utterance 
of the lice, “ J’ai fait des souverains, et n’ai pas voula |"étre,”’ 
the applause throughout the house was deafening. Bona- 
parte smiled and bowed ; and so did Louis of Etruria, afford- 
ing to the audience a scene of as broad farce as ever was 


interpolated into one of the marvellous dramas of Shak- | 


speare. 

But the visit of Etrurian Royalty came to an end. 
“ Boa,” said Bonaparte, as they finally drove off to 
that Italy where they were so coldly and distrust- 
fully welcomed ; “I do not think that my good 
Parisians will ask me, for some time to come, to 
indulge them with another Bourbon.” We pass 
on to the sixth chapter, entitled, an ‘“ Imperial 
Decree,” which brings us, as may be expected, to 
the date of the Empire. We read that— 


In the month of March, 1808, appeared the Imperial De- 
cree, which definitively reconstructed the Monarchy upon its 
original basis, and consolidated its strength by the indispen- 
sable institution of a hereditary nobility; and nothing, 
perhaps, could have produced such an extraordinary effect 
upon the public mind as this proof that the result of the 
Revolation was simply the successive resuscitation of all 
which that great national convulsion had overthrown. Already 
France had an Emperor instead of a King ; the order of the 
Legiou of Honour, instead of those of the Holy Ghost and 
St. Louis; and, finally, an aristocracy was to be created, 
which would be improvised by a decree. 


Then the authoress gives us some valuable 
information about the provisions of this Imperial 
Decree :— 


It stated that the grand dignitaries of the Empire would 
assame the titles of Prince and Serene Highness ; that the 
Dukes should receive an income of two hundred thousand 
francs (a clause which was never executed); and that the 
titles of Count, Baron, and Knight should be restored ; these 
were, however, degraded from the commencement, as they 
could be obtained easily for money. Consequently, fortune, 
aud Bot merit, was to transmit the hereditary distinction ; 
and it was to be foreseen that the ranks of the new nobility 
would be inevitably invaded by the host of fortunate speca- 
lators who had enriched themselves during the Revolution. 
The decree formally classified the functions which would 
confer a right to each separate title, announced the armorial 
bearings whieh were to be adopted, and, subsequently, the 
coronets, which had ceased to have any signification, were 
replaced by caps, 


| Then Miss Pardoe proceeds to state the manner 
in which this decree was received, and the effect it 
had in the Empire. “ ‘The Jacobius were indig- 
nant,” she writes, “and the Royalists disgusted.” 
Chere are curious pictures given by the authoress 
of the “jeune noblesse”*—their costumes and 
manners. We must remember that money pur- 
chased titles; and that any one, no matter how 


vulgar, could, if he or she had only the where- | 


withal, be Monsieur le Baron, or Madame la 
Baronne. 

4 But we will quote Miss Pardoe’s words, and 
give her amusing anecdotes of these newly created 
aristocrats. She wrifes :— 


a= among the men took lessons from the celebrated 
‘, Fleary, in the art of gracefully wearing a Court 
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dress; but as for the women, they thoroughly emulated the 
frog in the fable, and more than one of them woald have 
disowned Eve herself as their common mother, because she 
never bore a title. 

The wife of the Marshal Massena purchased & dozen 
dresses of old brocade (such as were in vogue at the Coart 
in the time of Madame Pompadour), which were constantly 
to be seen spread out upon chairs in a passage leading to 
her bedroom, as if to air; and when she was asked what 
she was going to do with them —a question which was re- 
peated more thaa once after the curiosity of the first visitor 
had been so characteristically satisied—she replied care- 
lessly, 

“Do with them? Oh! nothing at all; bat they be- 
longed to my grandmother, and I want to keep them as lons 
as I can for her sake.” 


But we have another instance, still more 


absurd :— 


One Baroness, probably from a latent affection for that 
peculiar kitchen utensil, caused the arms of her hasband to 


| be emblazoned upon the rolling pin with which her cook 


prepared his pastry; and a countess, who, when ennobled, 
was engaged in an intrigue with the valet de chambre ol 
one of the Emperor’s chamberlain’s, not satisfied with giving 
him her portrait in Court costume, caused the herabtic 
bearings of M. Le Comte to be inserted at the back of the 
lock, on a ground of biue enamel. 

Again, 

One worthy soap dealer returned thanks to his daughter for 
having embellished the panels of her carriage with the golden 
arm which figured above his shop door, althoagh he, at the same 
time ventured to express his regret that, from an ill-jadged 
motive of economy, she should only have had it painted to 
look like irou, declaring that, had she told him what she 
was about to do, he would cheerfully have paid the difference 
himself, 


We need scarcely say that it was the military 
crest of his gallant son in law—a gloved hand 
grasping a sword. 

The succeeding chapters treat of Josephine, 
Bernadotte, King of Sweden, Fouche, and other 
celebrities of the day; and then we come to the 
“Eve of the Coronation,” in which there is a 
maxim put into Napoleon's mouth, which of late 
years has been exemplified ia the conduct of bis 
nephew. He is speaking to Murat, who re- 
marks :—“ Were I a sovereign I would never 
resign my sceptre. No king need live unthroned 
when he knows how to die.” “Brother,” said 
Napoleon sternly, “ despair can never prostrate a 
really royal nature. Patience possesses a heroism 
of its own; and a truly great man waits until 
some favourable turn of fortune restores lim to 
his original position.” 

Louis Napoleon waited for the turn in the 
crisis of his affairs, and it came. ‘There was no 
turn in the evil fortune of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The agony of Josephine on bearing of the pre- 
meditated divorce is touchingly told. The cha- 
racter of this lady is graphically set down, and 
her faults and virtues faithfally portrayed. 

We cannot linger over the concluding chapters, 


| which are replete with interest. The whole work 


is delightful, and quite answers the expectations 
which the fame of the authoress warrants us in 
forming. This work will add another leaf to the 


' chaplet of fame which she wears, and (ignoble 
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98 A SWELL MOBSMAN IN EGYPT. 


thought though it be) it should add another item 
to her banking account. Charles Kean, in speaking 
of the attention he had received from the public, 
once said, “I feel it here,” laying his hand senti- 


mentally on his heart; ‘‘and I feel it here,’ 
thrusting it gleefully into his pocket. 

The public and her publisher should enable 
Miss Pardoe to say the same, 











A SWELL MOBSMAN IN EGYPT. 


Ow my arrival at Alexandria, in the spring of 1855, 
I found the whole town up in arms and clamourous 
about the exploits and deeds of a notorious free- 
booter, a native of some part of Austria, but who 
had been settled in Egypt for some years past, 
during which interval, until his recent apprehen- 


sion, he had enjoyed the reputation of being an | 
honest benevolent man, a leader of Alexandrian — 


fashion, and a patron of field sports and all kinds 
of public amusement. 

Signor Chevico, for so was this personage styled, 
had made his appearance at Alexandria, from the 
decks of one of the monthly steamers, and had 
come supplied with a properly viséd passport 
which purported to represent him as an opulent 
jeweller of some city in Austria, travelling for 
pleasure and the benefit of his health. He was 
furthermore supplied with a plentiful sum of 
ready cash, besides letters of credit to some consi- 
derable amount, and this at once proved a pass- 
port to the hearts of Alexandrian tradespeople and 
the halls of Alexandrian aristocrats. He landed 
and took possession of his suite of apartments at 
the most fashionable hotel. He called upon his 
consul and was charmed at his reception. He 
visited at the bank and displayed his authority to 
draw. The bankers were delighted and honoured 
by his acquaintance. The knowledge of his wealth 
and importance spread with telegraphic speed from 
house to house, and the fame of the stranger was 
established. 

Merchants on change, deeply engrossed with 
mercantile speculations, paused on the very brink 
of positive bargains to inquire who that elegant 
looking stranger was that had just ridden by on a 
magnificent palfry. At coffee houses, in private 
homes, amongst rich and poor, old and young, 
Greek and Jew, Arab and Turks, surmises were 
rife as to the object aad intentions of Signor 
Chevico’s visit. Matrimonial speculations were 
rife, (for it was ascertained that the stranger was 
a bachelor) and match-making mammas rivalled 
each other in their attentions. 

Chevico really was of handsome face and person, 
of courtly manners and address. He dressed simply, 
but elegantly, and his Wellington’s were the envy 
of all the Alexandrian dandies. The old Pasha at 


his durbah would stroke his beard and pronounce © 
| change came over the aspect of affairs in Alexandria’ 


Chevico’s steed the best in Egypt after his own. 
In short, from highest to lowest, this wonderful 
stranger was the theme of mucli conversation, com- 


ment, jealousy, quarrel, or admiration, He wasa/ recurrence ‘of the most outrageous and daring 


rich man and that, perhaps, was the keystone to 
his greatness. 

Months rolled by and things settled down into 
their old monotony again. Chevico had purchased 
himself a splendid villa on one of the most 
picturesque spots about the banks of the Nile near 
the aristocratic quarter, and he was duly recognised 
and admitted asa member of Alexandrian Aaut ton, 
He was a second D’Orsey with tailors and boot- 
| makers, but what established his reputation more 
than anything else was his great liberality and 
benevolence. Was any one in distress, any poor 
widow labouring under pecuniary difficulties, any 
helpless sick stranger, any orphan, any destitute 
exile unable to get employment ? only let Chevico 
hear of the case and his purse-strings were loosed 
immediately. Not only by gifts of money, by 
supplying needful garments or nourishing food, 
but in friendly, affectionate, sympathising visits, 
did Chevico reap golden opinions, ani he was in 
the acme of his fame when we leave him for a 
time to see what is going on elsewhere. 

It is well-known that Alexandria and Smyrna 
are the two great resorts of all the vagabonds and 
_ vagrants who have been expelled or have fled their 
native country for crimes whose catalogues would 
be fearful to recount; amongst these refugees, of 
course, there are many who for solely political 
motives have been compelled to seek a refuge in 
any country that will harbour them. It was a 
very curious thing, but then people attributed it to 
pity, that Chevico bestowed great charity and much 
pains upon this class. His whole retinue of 
domestics, to the exclusion of all natives, was 
composed of this class. By exerting his influence 
with one merchant or another, with tradesmen or 
wealthy native residents, even with the Viceroy 
himself, he had contrived to find employment for 
some scores of what he termed these miserable 
outcasts, and what was very singular their conduct 
and bearing were ir:eproachable ; in every case 
almost they managed to ingratiate themselves with 
their employers, so that at the end of a year or 
eighteen months unlimited confidence was placed 
in these refugees, and one or two harsh people felt 
| secret regret that they had entertained different 
| opinions of these exiles. 

Two more years passed and in that interval a 











The chowash bashee, or head of the Pasha’s police, 
was fit to go crazy from the frequent, nay daily 
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robberies. He had his private suspicions, but they 
were booted at both by the Pasha himself and by 
all the residents. It was avery remarkable thing, 
he observed, that at several low taverns in the 
Greek quarter these refugees daily assembled, 


gambling for and spending more mouey than their | 
He was | 


salaries amounted to in a dozen years. 
itive of this, but he had no convincing proof, 


and then what upset his opinion was the singular | 


circumstance that all the robberies committed had 
consisted in plate or jewellery. On not one occ 
sion had money been abstracted. Ina small place 
like Alexandria it was next to impossible to dispose 
of things so costly, or to do so without detection. 
As to exporting them, the chowash bashee never 
dreamt of such a thing being feasible. 

Every merchant or private family that had been 
robbed caused all their employés to be subjected to 
immediate and rigorous search, but never with any 
satisfactory result; and from week to week the 
robberies became more and more frequent and alarm- 
ing. Signor Chevico himself had been victimised 
(at least, so he gave out) to the extent of a thou- 
sand pounds; and a poor Greek widow, who, with 
her daughter, occupied apartments in one of the 
central khans (or caravansaries) in the grand square 
of Alexaudria, had what few jewels and plate her 
husband had left her abstracted during the brief 
interval she had left the house and gone across the 
sjuare a marketing with her daughter. On this 
occasion, however, the thief had not been so dex- 
tevous as before, and, to his great delight, the 
chowash basliee, who was on the spot soon after the 
alarm was given, picked up an amulet, a simple 
Greek chain, in a tinsel case, which led to the 
apprehension of the burglar, who, by the choush 
bushee’s direction, was followed and apprehended 
just as he was entering Signor Chevico’s gardens. 

There was nothing in this to cast a slur upon 
Chevico—so said the e/ite of Alexandria. Such 
was the opinion of the Pasha himself; nevertheless 
that bold man, the chowash bashee, insisted upon 
Chevico’s house being guarded, whilst Chevico 
stormed and raved at the insult. He was advised, 
however, by his consul, to submit to the outrage, 
and then, when things were cleared up, get this 
saucy Arab summarily bastinadoed and imprisoned. 

The detected burglar (who was one of the refu- 
gees in the employment of the widow’s next door 
neighbour) was carried off to the police station, and 
there examined. ‘The whole of the stolen plate 
and jewellery were found upon kim; and, more 
than this, a bunch of skeleton keys, and other 
burglar’s tools. The man could not for a moment 
deny the theft, but he stoutly denied that anybody 
else was acquainted with, or interested in, the 
robbery. 

a Turkey and Egypt they resort to other modes 
than those practised in England, and the wretched 
malelactor in this case was subjected to such 
ww torture that he finally, and when almost at 

last gasp, acknowledged to all the facts, and 














revealed who were the parties connected with him, 
and where a clue might be obtained. 

With a grim smile of satisfaction on his swarthy 
face, the chowash bashee mounted his horse, and, 
followed by a troop of police, armed to the teeth, 
he rode into Chevico’s compound, and very uncere- 
moniously entered his chief sitting-room. Of course, 
a violent struggle ensued, but Chevico and his ser- 
vants were soon disarmed and pinioned. Mean- 
while the various consuls had been summoned to 
assemble there without delay, and they came in all 
haste and in all the diguity of diplomatic coats and 
cocked hats, mentally concocting fulminating de- 
spatches and protestations, to be hurled at the 
head of the unhappy choush bashee, who had 
grossly insulted the whole community. 

Now in Chevico’s chief sitting-room, in addition 
to much other costly and valuable furniture, there 
was a splendid crimson velvct divan, which went 
round three®sides of the room. Ruthlessly displacing 
these, and pitching them into the centre of the 
room, in the presence of the assembled dignitaries, 
the police came upon a rough, unpolished structure, 
like a common deal box, which had supported the 
seats, cushions, and covering of the divan. This 
was demolished with an axe; and when, after a 
sturdy resistance, the upper planking gave way, 
there came to light such an assortment of goods as 
caused an exclamation of surprise from every one 
present. 

“ Why, that’s my watch,” quoth Chevico’s own 
consul, selecting from some score or two of others 
the article in question. “And these, my wife's 
ear rings,” said another ; whilst a third shouted at 
the recovery of some favourite old gift ring. There 
was, in truth, jewellery and plate enough to con- 
stitute Chevico a jeweller, but there he stood, a 
convicted, systematic thief. 

On due investigation it camo out that this man 
had come to Egypt for the specific purpose of 
organising a regular band of burglars, and he found 
ample material ready to his hands at Alexandria. 
The position he took up, and appeared to hold, had 
screened him to the very last from any suspicion ; 
and his own house having been the receptacle of 
stolen goods, threw the police completely out of 
their scent. Periodically, at a certain season of 
the year, a man of gentlemanly exterior, calling 
himself Chevico’s partner, would land at Alexandria, 
and spend a fortnight or so, and then return again 
to his own country. He brought with him always 
two stout chests, sup to contain wearin 
apparel, &c., but in reality filled with rubbish ; 
they were receptacles for the best part of the year’s 
spoils, and conveyed them to European markets, to 
be broken up and disposed of there, Chevico setting 
to work afresh to fill up the vacuum by fresh bur- 
glaries, 

He was convicted, and sent to his country to be 
tried, leaving behind an unenviable notoriety of 
having been the most consummate but geatlemanly 
scoundrel on earth or Egypt. 
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Wuere was Mr. John Ross Semple? In the | with three children and ten thousand pounds—one 
hands of a fair Philistine or Tartaress, I expect, | half in Indian four per cents, and the other half ig 
and almost hope; for Mary Anue, in reference to | British consols. The capital thus extracted from 
“John and me being marricd ”—that is to say, | the estate, and invested under the guidance of 
“John and 4er—thinks it will do just as well a| trustees, belonged to the three children, and the 
year or two hence, and, if it never do, so much the | annual proceeds alone may be expended in their 
better. She believes possibly in something else | education and the lady’s support. When they 
which might be arranged. Still, I do not think | arrive at discretionary years they must contribute 


that she plotted Mr. John Ross Semple’s present | one-third each from the third part which will belong 





encumbrance. to each, for their mother, and only the interest will 
As already stated, that sober, staid horticulturist | be theirs while she survives unmarried. 

and lawyer has lodgings in Inverleith-row, and a That is the entire case in detail. 

cottage at Musselburg, or near that royal burgh. | The young widow had not much time to think 


He has had these lodgings in the Row for I know | of clauses and conditions until she reached home; 
not how many years. ‘There are no other lodgers | but after they were settled, and the children put 
in the family; there are no children; the sons are | into routine, she did consider her circumstances, 
all grown up, and Mr. and Mrs. Robertson are | and decided upon being guided by events. The 
persous of mature years. The house next to Mr. | latter are, however, to a considerable extent, shaped 
Robertson’s was to let furnished last spring, and it | by ingenuity. Mrs. M‘Vey was philosophical, and 
was let. The tenant is a lady, young for her | recognised that truth. As she looked around 
circumstances, being the mother of three children, | Inverleith-row her eyes fell on the establishment 
and a widow. She arrived from India some day | next door, and naturally too, The young Robert 
in the spring. She came with the roses. There | Sous are too young. The gentleman who lives 
was that similarity between her case and Mr. J. | there occasionally is at an interesting period of life, 
Ross Semple’s cares in life. The lady’s name is | and he seems “so respectable.” I cannot say that 
Mrs. M‘Vey. Her husband should have been | these circumstances in any way induced the lady 
“The M‘Vey.” He should, and he would, too, | to form the acquaintanceship of Mrs. Robertson; 
| 





except for the intervention of five M‘Veys. He | only she did so, and cultivated it too. In that 
was the sixth of the family—all sons. Worse, | process she became acquainted with Mr. Semple 
still than that—for misfortunes never come alone; | very slightly; but he is fond of flowers, while sbe 
they had five of a family each, and so there were | doted on them, and her stories of roses in her Indias 
thirty “‘ changes” between Mrs. M‘Vey—that is, | home went so far that, at one time, there was 
our Mrs. M‘Vey—and the honour of being the | danger of our enthusiastic competitor at horticul- 
lady of “The M‘Vey” at any period of her history. | tural exhibitions, running over some vacation to 
The event is now impossible. For herself, she | see them, and procure specimens. It was singular 
belongs to the Clan Chattan, but an incorrigible | that the lady had brought none with her but these 
Lowland friend of mine cannot say to what branch | two interesting boys and the beautiful girl, and her 
of these illustrious wild cats, as he does say, our | owntrouble. No; that omission was not singular. 
interesting frieud was attached in her girlhood. | Any one might have sense to see that. 
She is now passing through her youth. Mrs. M‘Vey became acquainted with the locality 
Mrs. M‘Vey rather made capital out of the | of Mr. Semple’s retreat ; but not even the invite 
Indian troubles. She was a young widow, recently | tion of Mrs. Robertson to run down and see the 
returned, with her family, from India. She had | flowers, and run up again some day, could persuade 
seen no horrors, that was certain, except in the | her to take that journey, for she had incessant 
death of her husband ; but that occurred in bed, | duties to perform. Children require close atte 
after the usual fashion with Indigo planters, who | tion—especially fine, healthy, romping children, # 
persist in eating beef and drinking brandy on an | were the first and second—the third could no 
Indian plain, as they would do on a Highland hill. | walk well yet. 
He had, moreover, reached to many years, although As the autumn came on, however, it was dit 
Mrs. M‘Vey was young, and, of course, her chil- covered suddenly that the children should breathe 
dren younger, and he had expended much stamina the sea air—not that they had far to go for that 
in his quarrels with the imperturbable Hindoos and commodity, seeing that it was within a mile, # 
sulky Mahommedans, who were Kyots on his estate. little more, of them; but we ail know that the ait 
He married very late in life; his home was very of the sea becomes more distinct and fresh as the 
pretty in the season; he was not extremely rich, Frith grows broad, and more sea-like than at Grat 
but his marriage, as concerned the younger partner, ton. 
may have been as much a matter of duty as of Portobello was tried, but there was nothing very 
inclination ; yet it would be unfair to go back in a suitable found ; then Brant Island, but that would 
personal and private history. She becameawidow, not do; and at last the lady, ber servants, and the 
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children did find some place—somewhere—and | 
their house was shut up. 

Some time afterwards Mr. Ross Semple met the 
lady and her interesting children, very much to her 
and to his astonishment. She had heard, for he 
talked much of his garden, that he lived some 
distance out of Musselburgh. He felt bound to 
rindicate the character of the garden, even in the 


neighbourhood of that burgh. It was a pleasant | 


evening, How strange, too, she lived within a 
hondred yards. In these circumstances he saw 
her frequently, and with the most innocent pur- 
poses, or none whatever, he was kind to the two 
elder children. He actually bought toys. It is 
curious to notice what people will come to. 

The children were doing remarkably well, and so 
the M‘Veys lingered on, and, for the period of the 
season, Mr. Ross Semple’s horticulture required 
uncommon attention—so much, indeed, that Mr. 
Robertson had never seen anything like it, and very 
seldom saw him now. 

The lawyer had crept into a habit, and not quite 
into love. He had not dreamed of that possibility 
at first, being an engaged man, although not a man 
with an engaged heart. But Mrs. M‘Vey is very 
agreeable, clever, and interesting; fond of flowers, 
when there was an afternoon or evening—and now 
that there had been none for some time at all 
available, she had great conversational resources, 
while any good-natured man must have liked these 
poor children, and any intelligent gentleman could 
not wish to be ignorant of India at present. These 
children and India are, I fear, to be troublesome. 

Mr. John Ross Semple has been annoyed a littie 
at his own conduct for some time. It was a very 
foolish arrangement concerning the child Mary 
Anne; she was only achild then, or little more, 
and she has grown either disagreeable or dull— 
very sarcastic; still, there is an understanding — 
of course, “it may do as well next year, or two 
years hence” —there’s no hurry, that’s certain. Is 
there not another understanding, Mr. Semple ? 
Well, no; nothing legal. Mrs. M‘Vey has no 
evidence to support an action for breach of pro- 
mise ; nothing tangible; only attentions, Mr. John, 
such as might justify a male relative in asking for 
intentions ; but there is no male relative interested 
particularly, for the thirty M‘Veys are scattered 
over the face of the earth; and as for the Clan 
Chattan, I really do not know whether the lady 
belongs to the M‘Intoshes, or whom. Mr, Semple 
knows, and the unprotected state of the family 
oppresses him, considering that he has paid great 
attentions, and rather likes to paythem. Besides, 
it should be at once said—aceording to the maxim 
of the Hohenzollerns, which was a maxim before 
they were known in Brandenburg, and of the rudi- 
ments—"‘ secum cuigue tribuito.” Mr. Semple is 
an honest man, between two bundles, and in a 
dilemma; always getting worse, although, if be 
would explain his trouble to Marion, or even my- 
self, we could assure him that the one bundle 
would be immediately off, and thankful too, I 





never like these long engagements, at all hazards, 
On the night of Miss Garvie’s great party, Mr. 
Semple was in Musselburg, aiding the M‘Veys to 
put everything to right for a journey of ten miles 
by railway. It was their last night there. So 


_ matters secm to have progressed pretty well towards 


one understanding. 
Mr. Jones Davies incurred very limited expenses 
at Kilbattery, but in this country everything counts, 


even to cigars, and the fifteen shillings owned by 


the eminent engineer at the period of Mrs. Pitten- 
weem's soiree had sunk to a half-sovereign, “ one 
and indivisible’—thought Mr. Davies—I must not 
part with the last of the group. What's to be 
done? Graham has not paid his twenty guinea 
fee, and he did not promise. Pittenweem stops 
long away; and there’s that peat gas forgotten. 
What is to be done? Here is the thousand pound 
bill safe, and coming due, but it can’t be done— 
might think as well of melting a diamond—there's 
no hope in sending it to London. ‘“ Cabe and 
Fagg,’ Abchurch-lane—they’re deep, and know a 
deal, but they don’t know Mr. Jones Davies; they 
did know Mr. David Jones; then there’s “ Gold 
and Silver,” as we called them in the Adelphi—to 
be sure its not a very bullionish place—they dis- 
count now, and insure lives, and so ou—better than 
causing a poor customer to buy bad wines in part 
of proceeds; but that will never do—they know 
too much—no—London’s shut, thought Mr. Davies 
after he ran over the names of twenty-three private 
discounters—cannot be done at a regular bank 
either—they would want to know me, and that is 
inconvenient. The Muir of Rhym is the only 
refuge. Mr. Strachan knows that I am bere—lI’ll 
try the Muir of Rhym—it’s a last shift, and the 
| horrid old Scotsman’s hard, but he will not steal. 

‘I’m to walk over to Rhym, Mr, Lauder,” said 
Mr. Davies, after their early dinuer. 

“It’s a long walk, sir, in bad roads, and you 
had better take Meg Merrilees,” 

Mr. Davies shuddered. He remembered Mr. 
Graham's statement, that he had been once before 
within a minute of the next world through Meg’s 
rashness ; and he preferred to walk, decidedly ; he 
might see how the land lay by walking. Some 
large schemes of drainage floated in his mind. 

The night was clear, with only a very few planets 
helping the moon to reign supreme. 

“Come back, dogs, Bauldie beast ; what maks 
ye terrifee ony decent lad that ? come back !” 
and the two fierce dogs growled as they obeyed the 
rough female voice. Mr. Jones Davies could 
scarcely see the speaker, but she was human, and, 
in his trepidation, any being not canine was wel- 





_ come. 
| «Js Mr. Strachan disengaged, ma’am ?” 

“ What's your wull, sir?” 

“Ts it the gudeman, or ane o’ the young maisters?’’ 
said the speaker, a rude specimen of the peasant 
maidens over forty years of age, emerging fully 





from @ byre, where she had been engaged in the 
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duties of the evening. They did not understand 
each other, but Mr. Davies comprehended that 
“ ma’am” was misapplied, and hieroglyphies succeed 
where language fails. 


Partly guided and partly telegraphed by this | 


uncouth defender from the dogs, the engineer 
skirted in :ufety the liquid treasure, according to 
Mr. Mechi, which was allowed still to occupy the 
pit, stretching in front of the house and offices at 
Muir of Rhym. They area low range of buildings 
in line, after the primitive fashion—the dwelling- 
house at the further end of the entrance of the 
inclosure, the cornyard behind, the manure heaps 
and pits before, the byre and stable in the centre, 
next the barn, and the whole series flanked towards 
the road by several indescribable huts, considered 
to be outhouses. 

Mr. Jones Davies did not think much of these 
matters, for his sturdy friend ushered him as soon 
as possible into the house, announcing him as 
“somebody seeking the gademan ;’’ and somebody 
replied that the gudeman was in the ben. So the 
byre woman (a rather through-going personage), 
opened the ben, and left Mr. Jones Davies to tell 
his own tale, to a dry, hard collection of bone and 
muscle, with a Kilmarnock nightcap on the head, 
an old stump of a quill between the teeth; a thick 
blue coat, with brass buttons, and a vest of some 
faded, fancy pattern, that had no buttons, or, if it 
had, they were not called into use; linen not over 
clean, but kept together at the collar by a necker- 
chief of Turkey red. The figure was seated on a 
strong chair, of some native hard wood, at a table 
of the same timber; and therefore Mr. Davies, 
even if he had been in the slightest degree inte- 
rested in them, would not have seen that the lower 
article of the costume consisted of cord, that 
might have been buttoned round the kuee, but was 
open; heavy-ribbed woollen stockings, and thick 
shoes. ‘These little articles completed the dress 
of the gudeman of Muir of Rhym. 

Mr. Davies (I might have said ere now) had met 
Muir of Rhym before, but not in his own house. 
Indeed, the farmer millionaire had investigated the 
ditches in course of excavation on John Neill’s 
farm, and pronounced on them very favourably. 
The engineer seemed to him capable of draining 
Jand with less cutting than was usual. Muir of 
Rhym professed to be a painfully punctual man. 
There's aye “ a right and a wrang place,” he said, 
“anda right and a wrang way, and drains, like 
all men and things, shonld go into the right place.” 
He, therefore, liked the engineer rather, and was 
not surprised at the call, but dropped the quill, 
aud gathered a few papers together, saying, as he 
did so, “tak a chair, Mr- Davies, tak a seat, hoo’s 
Kilbattery speedin’ wi’ th’ drainin’.” 

Mr. Davies explained so far as he could, know- 


ing, as he did, that Mr. Graham took the drainage | 


easy. 
The gudeman assured him that he had some 
notion of clearing up the Muir farm, but they 
lived in “ sic times—nae’ siller, Mr. Davies noo’, 
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, an’ a’ thing comin’ doon—banks an’ barley an’ ,’ 
thegither, an’ even the bits o” beestis ‘Il no pay 


theyre keep.” 

This looked ill for the purpose of the call, but 
money had been mentioned. Now or never Mr 
Davies thought—never, if not now, will the ice 
break. He was accustomed, moreover, to that 
sort of negociation, and so he said that a mo 
transaction had brought him over, he thought 
that he could help Mr. Strachan to something 
profitable, 

“ That’s sair needed lad, its sair, sair needed ig 
thae times,”’ but the gudeman did not get put out 
like by the information. I rather think he knew, 


or had some reason to suspect the coming of the | 


victim. 

* Mr. Graham mentioned that you could melt 
anything good—first class, you know.” 

** Me—melt, a way I was never in, nae kindo’ 
meltin’ was I ever conneckit wi’, odd’s, bit Kil. 
battery’s like Moorcleuch, aye at some new fenglit 
notion.” 

It was not to be expected that Mr. Jones Davies 
understood half of these words, but he thought 
that he did not know the usual slang of bill 
discounters, so he took out the stamped paper, 
and handed it over, remarking, that he did not 
care for a good “ cut in” as commission or dis- 
count. Mr. Strachan took the paper, needed no 
spectacles to scan its bearings in penmanship, and 
forgot to look like a person who had never seen 8 
thousand pounds bill before; as he wanted to do— 
forgot that line in his part. 

“Al paper, sir,”’ said the engineer—* first class 
—and you can bleed it: you may cut deep: not”— 

“Me bleed it, or you, or ony creatur, Mr. 
Davies? Na, that’s no for the likes o° me, 4 
Muirlan’ farmer.” 


* Mr. Graham told me you could do a little 
that way.” 


“ Mr. Graham kens better, or shu’d ken— 
there’s Miss Graham noo’, fa’ into her favor, Mr. 
Davies—an’ she cou’d melt it, as-ye ca’ discountia’, 
wi’ a whip o” her pen—but me, an eidant hard 
workin’ man—been a’ my days, for the bairns’ 
sake—for a neebour man, a tenant at rent time, 
hae’ng nae rent to mak’ up for my place, I’ve 
managed a score, an’ twa score, or even a hunnet 
at a pinch, but a thoosan pounds; it wad brak 
my back, Mr. Davies—brak it clean o’er. The 
Bank chiels dinna care for fashin’ wi’ bills this 
winter, theyve had their ain, and mair than they 
cou’d manage weel. Besides, it’s no, exceptia 
youresell’, you see, it’s no just over strong. It’s# 
endorst right eneuch—you need never endors, 
Mr. Davies, till vou see the siller man—that’s 00 
bisiness.”” 

“ Moorcleuch accepts,” Mr. Davies said. 

“‘ Moorcleuch disna’ sign, you see.” 

“Yes,” said the startled engincer, “ surely 
that’s his name, the genl’man did it in my 
presence,” 
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« Jt’s no her name though, Mr. Davies, it’s no 
Mooreleuch.” 

Mr. Davies had heard that in some part of 
Scotland there was a confusion of male and female 
pronouns ; but he did not think he had reached 
that part of the world yet. 

« Wee'l hear Jane’s notion, Mr. Davies, she 
kens the country better than me.” 

I might describe Jane, but I may have an oppor- 
tunity afterwards. It may be remembered that 
she is one of several, who, in Mr. Graham’s esti- 
mate, weigh two hundred’s; and she came in, a 
ruddy giantess, wiping brawny arms from the 
dairy. By her father’s invitation she looked over 
the paper. 

“It's a big stamp, feyther, wi’ that forfochten 
fule Pittenweem’s name at the bottom.” 

“Ts it gude, Jane, gude for the siller ?”” 

“Tt wu'd be better,” said the damsel, “ with the 
wife’s name.” ‘* You'll no hae’ given value for 
this, sir, surely ?” Jeannie added, and looked over 
to the engineer. 

“Well, partly : yes, chiefly. 
dation ; it’s ona fide.” 

“ That’s words I dinna ken, but I do ken that 
ye had better keep the grip, sir, of the pairt left.” 

“Tt’s a’ true, Jane, but Mr. Davies is a 
strainger in a strainge land, an’ needs siller.” 

“ Wee'l, feyther, he'll no gang far, or he meets 
his marrow.” 

“‘ That’s true too, Jane, an’ does bring nae help 
to him. You’re out of siller, Mr. Davies.” 

“ Well, bareish a little : for a time.” 

“ Bareish, man, you're clean o’ot: it’s best to 
be plain—noo’ I'll tak the bill to Glasgow, some 
day sune : if it canna’ be gotten there it’s no good. 
an’ I'll no endorse—I darena’ for a hunner.” 

Mr. Davies was obliged, but he wanted some 
mouey soon: not much, but some. 

“Til len’ you ten pounds for atime, Mr. Davies, 
I canna bear to see a strainger hard pressed; I'll 
tak your resett, and gie a letter for the bill.” 

Mr. Davies thought he might make something 
that way; he disliked to ask or borrow at Kil- 
battery, and Moorcleuch was empty; while it was 
emiiently unsafe to be penniless; so he con- 
sented. 

To his atonishment, while Jane was despatched 
for the money, the farmer wrote a fair copy of the 
bill and endorsement, and an acknowledgement 
that he held it to discount or return, and pro- 
duced a money receipt stamp for the ten pounds. 
They exchanged documents before the return of 
Jane, who might have looked over the barn for 
bank notes. And when she came -it was to ask, 
“wad five nae dee’, feyther »” 

“ They'll dee for ac’ half, Jane, an’ you’l look 
for the ither,” was the rather sharp answer. 
Finally ten were gathered together ; and the engi- 
neer left with Muir o’ Rhym to guide him past 
rm ee of the narrow causeway that led to 

road. 


“ Tak care o’ siller, sir. You've near an hour's 


It’s not haccomo- 
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hard walking. You might have ta’en the laird’s 
Mad Meg.” 

Mr. Davies shuddered—that beast he felt 
would bring him to an end some day. There lay 
a fate between them; but he assured Muir of 
Rhym that he had more confidence in his own 
legs than in Megs, and the farmer thought that 
showed sense and wished him “ a good evening.” 

Pondering on his prospects, Mr. Davies pushed 
on alone through the moonlight. The bill’s gone 
he thought, but letter’s good, he cannot do better 
than burn the bill or lose it; and yet that would 
be a calamity to the old man. As to discounting 
it at a bank, Mr. Davies despaired, now that he 
understood how Moorcleuch lay. Mr. Pitten- 
weem, then, was not a great person after all. The 
peat gas scheme he had sense to see was useless. 
His drainage could not last unless it was gone 
into with more spirit, and so Mr. Jones Davies 
assured himself that his prospects were not bril- 
liant. He reached Kilbattery at last, rather worn 
out, and not disposed favourably to the present 
way of life. There was Mr. Lauder in great 
comfort—his feet in slippers, his slippers on a 
cushion, the cushion on a rug; the fire blazing 
brightly, and tea smoking, or rather steaming on 
the table. Yes, said the inner man, who advises 
with Mr. Davies, better any life than yours, better 
Mr. Lauder’s by a great score. 

Perpetual motion exists, but not under man’s 
control. Whether we be idle or industrious, the 
monotony moves. Nothing can be supposed more 
monotonous than that motion of time. It never 
changes, never varies. It makes no delay for the 
doomed, no speed for the happy and the hopeful. 
It swallows all in its progress. Irresistible and 
ponderous; its past ever increases: that dreary 
past furmed of indescribable griefs and joys: that 
huge valley of dry bones, which once covered 
living and warm hearts; and is now covered by 
the colourless garment of the nameless, save where 
here and there a peak rises above the dim coverlet, 
crimsoned like Cwesar’s—sparkling like David’s— 
shining through spots like the sun always, but the 
spots seem to the peak even larger than those of 
our great sun—we have no peaks or speck of 
clear blue or ruby light, brilliantly twinkling, 
without one pin’s point of darkness; and if we 
hold to the human and kind eye, the hard scientific 
telescope, with no sympathy whatever for humanity, 
would also find spots in them. 

Some day the colourless covering will be 
melted—an electrical river will run over it—its 
roll of thunder will shake the world—the dry 
bones will become young—the germs of life will 
all live actively, as they have lived dormantly. No 
seer’s eye can grasp the scene; the indescribable 
will burst on sight that has been long sleeping ; 
a vision will burst on it ; that future has scarce 
one point that man can describe, save. it may be 
the highest of all its human pleasures, 
in the last words of James, “shall hide a multi- 
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tude of sins ;” put last, because the greater of the 
two beatitudes that a soul may gather around it, 
although both must be won in one work. 

Time wore away in 1858 as it is doing in 1859, 
Mr. Brown was detained in London. It was 
familiar to him as a child’s map of Europe, Africa, 
Asia, and America; yet he had never passed 
Christmas there. It is a characteristic of Mr. 
Brown to be particular on that class of subjects. 
He fretted a little—just a very little; for he is a 
good man ;—with the east wind, or the west wind, 
or some wind that kept a large ship in the chan- 
nel some days longer than he wished. The vessel 
was known to be somewhere between the Land’s 
End and London. That was a fact reported ; and 
the owners expected at every tide an end of the 
voyage. 

The telegraphic system is a perfect bore. I 
know that the companies and the public think 
otherwise—only because they do not think suffi- 
ciently. In old times—not as yet very old—a 
man knew the hours of delivering letters. As each 
of them came round, he screwed up his courage to 
the capability of meeting news. He calculated 
that they might come then, and he was prepared 
for the excitement which might follow. After the 
last of these hours passed, he could subside into 
that calm and satisfactory struggle with the pre- 
sent which is every man’s duty. He was closed 
up within a small circle, and could only be dis- 
turbed by events within its circumference. The 
case is entirely changed now. ‘The man has no 
moment of time which he can call his own with 
propriety, unless in those hours when the clerks of 
the telegraph sleep. In certain places they never 
sleep. I advocate short time for the clerks of 
telegraphic companies—very short time—ten to 
three. 

One gentleman has been, for two or three past 
years, residing in the Adelphi—that region cf 
schemes—with a plan in his pocket, and enlarged 
in his portmanteau, and larger still on his table— 
for the establishment of sixpenny telegraphs and 
shilling telegraphs, with double the existing mini- 
mum of words, over all the earth. The Govern- 
ment, for the peace and welfare of the world, 
should restrain that man. He should be bought 
up under an everlasting protestation of secresy, 
and ample security, that the plan should be buried 
with him, and rest in the same tomb. There is 
no nervous system that would not be worse for it ; 
and one half of these, our nervous systems, would 
get ravelled under the “ perpetual dread of intel- 
ligence torture.” 

See how the telegraph snared Mr. Brown. He 
had no interest in the passengers by the great 
vessel. Mr. Graham had a considerable interest ; 
but nobody could foretell the days when it would 
reach home ; and he did not wish to spend a month 
in London with nobody in town. Mr. Brown, 
being there, was in a friendly way requested to 


cau at the office of the owners, and hear what they 


could say. He could not have called at a better 


a 





time. Only a few hours before they had receiva 
a “telegram”—aye, a “ telegram”—and an ab. 
surd dispute there once was on that stupid title. 
and the telegram was from Falmouth, or Ports. 
mouth, or Plymouth, or some other mouth, some. 
where, intimating that the very ship in questicg 
had passed up channel. The clerk could not sa 
how long the run up channel would last. So Mr 
Brown posted, and telegraphed, and waited orders, 
Time was lost, as it always is lost, when it shoul 
be saved. So much was lost, that the voyager 
were supposed to be “in town,” and Mr. Brow 
was telegraphed to bringthemon. Thus, betwee 
the telegraph and the wind, Saturday, the 25th of 
December, had nearly passed away. The ship 
might come up with that tide, but it came not. 
Monday brought the ship. Then, but not til 
then, Mr. Brown discovered that there were only 
two servants and two little children in the party 
whom he waited. The lady who was the children’s 
mother sailed with them, but she was ill when they 
left Madras, Gradually she faded away, hoping 
to live until they might reach “home.” She bad 
never seen “home.’’ She was an Australian by 
birth. Her family were always to go “ home” 
soon, but they never came to the end of that 
uncertain “ period.’’ Her father was removed to 
Madras. That was on the way home. Half the 
voyage would be accomplished when they reached 
Madras. They would all go home in a few years 
Some of them forgot that the infant Amy had 
grown into the girl Amy, and then the womas 
Amy, unti! the circumstance oecurred to herself is 
a very natural way. She discovered that a gentle- 
man loved her. She had that fact from his owe 
lips. The childish desire for home was forgotten 
Where he might be was her home. Amy was no 
rich, and he was neither very poor nor very rich. 
He was an officer—only a lieutenant; but his 
father had been a Scotch laird, and his mother had 
several thousand pounds when she was married 
They had been preserved strictly; and when bot 
his father and his mother died, Mr. Garvie and 
Miss Graham contrived that they should accuma- 
late, and he was educated at the expense of th 
estate. When he came of age he discovered that 
his income might support him respectably ; and be 
wanted to see the world. He did not care whether 
it was in the army or the navy—either would do 
Miss Graham had already suffered sufficiently 
the navy; therefore she paid his commission 
his outfit, without drawing on the accumulation # 
his credit, and he entered the military service. 
Lieutenant Graham was enabled thus to marty 
without any imprudence, except so far as he w# 
exposed to all the certain movements connected 
with his profession. The perpetual motion 
not; the rebellion began; still several causes kept 
Lieutenant Graham in Madras. At last he knew 
that his time had come. There was no longe 
danger in that quarter, and he was ordered far 
the north. Amy was ill and weak; every 
thought that she would be cured by “home.” Th 
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children —for there were children—would grow up 
stronger. There never would be a better oppor- 
tunity than by the fine vessel then in the roads. 
The captain was an old friend of her father’s. The 
passengers would form a little party.. Several par- 
ties were going, and they were all acquainted ; 
while there were groups of little children. They 
even might have a school. 

The ship sailed ten days after Lieutenant Gra- 
ham was obliged to leave Madras. As the vessel 
floated over the wide bay that separates Asia from 
Africa, Amy began again to think of “home,” 
the object of her dreams in early youth; but as 
she thought she became weaker. Then “‘ home” 
was associated in her mind with the conclusion of 
her life voyage. Could she reach home to put the 
infants under the protection of their relatives, and 
die then? That formed her ambition as she lay 
and looked at them with the loving eyes of the 
dying; watching them in the cabin, which was very 
close and small; although every body tried to do 
something to make it comfortable; but the ship 
was round Africa, and rapidly sailing towards the 
line. The sun of the tropics shone down straight 
upon the beach. The captain was told by the 
surgeon that the lady would die probably that 
night. The intelligence was whispered among the 
other ladies, and all the passengers and the seamen, 
until all became very solemn, and even the ship 
seemed still. The dying mother gathered the 
truth from their looks and many little circum- 
stances; but sie had known it all before. 

The little children sat beside her with their 
nurses. She told them all that she wished. She 
had written down all the occurrences of their 
voyage until she became so weak. On the last 
sheet she wrote even then some words—they were 
few. Nobody knows them, for the packet is not 
opened yet. The envelope was sealed by a lady 
in her presence. It was addressed before then to 
her husband, but it was not sealed until the ayah 
had cut the ringlets, though they were not ringlets 
then, which she pointed out from her brow. And 
they were divided: one of them went into the 
packet, and one into each of the two letters, for 
each of the two children, and they were sealed, 
after a little ring had been put into each of them, 
from the wasted fingers. There was still another 
ring, and the lady who had read to her, and soothed 
her, snd shifted pillows, and done all that her 
mother could have done, made a promise regarding 
it to be fulfilled when the change came. The 
dying mother had letters written to Mr. and Miss 

am, and very minute directions. Then the 
remainder of the ‘‘ringlets” were sealed up in 
another package. That was addressed to hone— 
for Amy had a father and mother still, and brothers 
and sisters, 
_ And all was done! The infant boy slept. Poor 
little Amy's eyes were red. Her little hands were 
in her mother's, whose bright gaze at her was 
interrupted. The eyes sometimes closed, and 
opened again, and closed; and the lips softly 





whispered, “ Fare thee well, dear little Amy,” and 
they closed; and by and bye it was felt that the 
child’s hands were in those of a dead mother, who 
had left her little ones on the deep. 


Another day came; everything was accom- 
plished, and there was silence. The old captain 
read out, with a clear voice, the nineteenth Psalm. 
It is a prayer—part of the inspired Liturgy—and 
he turned over the book and read four verses that 
begin the fourteenth chapter of John. He turned 
it once more, and read those six verses in the first 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, which terminate 
thus: ‘‘ Wherefore comfort one another with these 
words,” And as he said that the coffin dropped 
into the water, and sunk out of view. The lady 
who sealed the letters led little Amy away, and 
the ayah carried the infaut. The ship held on its 
course. 


Ever thus: for a moment the little circle men 
moved in stands still; but by and bye the ship 
holds on its course. There is a necessity for this 
apparent forgetfulness of the past ; and except for 
that necessity our race had perished long ago 
among the tombs. It is to that necessity for 
which we sometimes sorrow that the earth will be 
indebted for its final emancipation from the barren 
and the idle fate that leaves still two-thirds of its 
surface a series of wastes. 


When Mr. Brown had to deal with these cir- 
cumstances, he telegraphed, and he wrote again, 
after he had removed the little party to his hotel 
in Trafalgar-square. And there they remained— 
the little girl wondering where the flowers were ; 
and the ayal very cold; while her companion was 
sad --for she was going to her home, and that lay 
not to the north. 


And Wednesday brought Mr. Graham and 
“ Auntie,” grave and solemn, although the first 
start was over, and she could not be expected to 
grieve so deeply for one whom she had never seen 


as for another, who, far away from them, knew 
not his loneliness in the world. 

More days passed; the captain had many cir- 
cumstances to tell. The lady who had charge of 
all the messages was seen, and they were all 
delivered faithfully and strictly. Letters had to 
be written to Iudia—a very sad part of the work 
—and Monday came before they commenced their 
long homeward journey. 


It came to an end; the night had fallen down 
ere they reached the station, where the carriage 
waited them, and ere all the trunks were put aside 
whodrarty apse: we. benctye Diy a yecsse 
away agaiv, like a creature, with its 
Sarl beactet axes: fat ths tack dadhnaen eth 
Mr. Brown on—a long way on—to home ; 
next morning the children were glad and sorry 

that he was come, and sorry that it was 
late now—all the gladsome days were over, 
the schools commenced again; but sorrier 
when they heard of little Amy and her 
brother, whose father was far away in India, 
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whose mother was down—far down in that deep 
sea! 

The train reached its destioation, and so did the 
carriage, and a great addition was made to the 
household of Kilbattery. Miss Graham settled in 
her own mind that the two children fell to her 
management ; so she looked over her engagements. 
She dropped out those of them that she could no 
longer overtake ; found substitutes for some of 
them, and handed over the others to Mr. Lauder 
and his committees. Her mission had sought her 
out from afar, and all other missions were se- 
condary. Another week lad not passed quite ere 
everything went on under her sway in its ordinary 
course as if nothing very particular had occurred, or 
the children had been born there, and the Madrassee 
nurse had been a girl of the parish. 

Mr. Graham and Mr. Lauder had concluded 
tea, and the latter gentleman proposed to walk 
down to the “manse,” as men call his dwelling; 
while the ayah had come for little Amy, and her 
aunt, remembering that the child must not be 
allowed to forget her mother,—having finished all 
she had to say, and all that she wanted the child 
to say—asked softly, “ Amy, do you remember 
mamma?’’ The young eyes had been getting 
heavy, but they brightened up, and Amy started 
like a young deer for her own room. ‘The aunt 
could not, but the ayah did understand her, and 
explained that she had gone for the picture—the 
little picture—and now she would be sure to say 
the psalm. The child returned with the little 
miniature; it was a pensive face. Miss Graham 
had seen other miniatures hardly so interesting, 
but prettier. This was the last, and as Amy 
grasped it firmly, she began her psalm :— 


“I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid ; 

My safety cometh from the Lord, 
Who heaven and earth hath made. 


“ Thy foot he'll not let slide, nor will 
He slumber that thee keeps ; 
Behold! he that keeps Israel, 
He slambers not nor sleeps. 


“The Lord thee keeps; the Lord thy shade 
On thy right hand doth stay ; 
The moon by night thee shal! not smite, 
Nor yet the sun by day. 


“The Lord shall keep thy soul; he shall 
Preserve thee from all ill, 
Henceforth thy going out and in, 
God keep for ever will.” 


“But do you remember mamma?” said her 
aunt; and Amy, confused a little, held up the 
miniature once more, and repeated all the verses, 
The ayah explained that the picture and the psalm 
were Amy's mamma. “ We always say the psalm 
when we look at the picture.” The nurse spoke 
English well, with no peculiar provincialism. ‘ Do 
you say the psalm then?’ Mr. Lauder asked, as 
he turned to the heathen. ayah—beathen he be- 
lieved. “ Surely, sir, or Amy might have forgot 
it since that day,”’ and Amy clung to her dark 
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| ftiend. “But you might be wrong; you mighi 


mistake a word though the child be right ?”’ 
“T could not mistake, sir, because I read,” said b 
the nurse rather proudly, th 
“Then what religion are you?” the gentleman dk 
asked. ca 
“T was no religion once ; now I am my lady’s m 
religion, and my child’s and the book’s religion.” ge 
«* But which book ?” th 
“The Christian’s book.” fie 
And who taught you to read ?” m 
“ My lady taught me.”—The little ayah picked 


up Amy, that none might see her tears, and they su 

went away together. ha 
“Female education in India; I have always 

said, Miss Graham, that this is the great lever.” ev 
Miss Graham thought of another at that mo- it, 

ment. 7 ev 


“True,” broke in Mr. Graham, “ you always 
say it; my brother’s poor wife went and did it. 
I find ladies always saying—and there's a great 
deal of reading and writing on the subject —but 
why not do it?” 

“We would do it,” said Mr. Lauder. ‘The 
Church has schemes, and if we only knew how, we 
would do it.” 

“ Know how? that’s what provokes me. The 
Church has schemes, and gentlemen there to 
manage them, and yet they never seem to know 
their business.” 

“ Nay, but my dear sir, you mnst not speak evil 
of worthy men—self-denying men, Mr. Graham.” 

“ As to the men, I speak no evil of them ; but 
they do not seem to learn their business. I can 
surely have an opinion and tell it. They go the 
wrong way to work somehow. Here am I, one of 
the upper classes, so nobody asks my catechism, 
aud my poor soul is neglected. But in India it’s 
the upper classes who are chiefly visited, and the 
Pariahs are put on my footing—we’re both out- 
castes, I believe—the lower classes there, and the 
upper classes here,” 

“TI fear, John, you read too many wicked, or at 
least worldly newspapers, and you don’t take my 
advice.” 

“Indeed I do though, auntie, and now do you 
take mine; you are able; so just set up a school 
for female clothing, educating, and feeding, im 
Madras. You may have any number of female 
Pariahs—a hundred, or a hundred thousand, a 
you please. Less talk and more work, auntie, 
not from you, but from many, would please me 
I’ve heard ladies talk of female education witha 
couple of hundred pounds’ worth of jewelry of 
their lace, who gave a crown a year towards this 
grand moral revolution, as they called it. Ne 
revolution was ever made grand yet on a crown& 
year.” 

“TI like your plan, John; but when you noticed 
the lady’s jewelry and laces you did not think of 
Meg Merrilees and Bonny Anuie Lawrie, and all 
the dogs. But l'll think of your plan; it might 
be my duty.” | 







































“It might be; it is simply a duty, and might 
be done without so much being made of it as of 
the five shillings subscriptions. For my part, I 
don’t want to see ladies clothed in cotton, if they 
can afford silk. I can afford the dogs, and the two 
mares, and can do besides my part in any work 
going. But what say you, Mr. Lauder, don’t you 
think with me, now, that there’s no great sacri- 
fices made, or much self-denial in your own com- 
mittee, for instance ?”’ 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Lauder felt that the 
subject was very delicate, and required prudent 
handling. 

“ Well, I’m not prudent, Mr. Lauder; nobody 
ever dreamed or thought that; but I’m to handle 
it, and I will give notice at Moorcleuch to-morrow 
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meeting. A Pariah is sarely as good as a Mohawk 
or a New Zealander, and I and my class are all 
Pariahs—nobody minds us. We are neglected 
utterly. I don’t think I ever had a tract given 
me in my life, except once at the gate of Cremorne 
Gardens. I thanked the gentleman, 1 am sare, 
and he has not had an opportunity of repeating 
the gift.” 

‘Tracts are not for persons of your capacity 
and education, Mr. Graham ; it’s supposed that 
you need them not.” 

‘Tracts generally, Mr. Lauder, are for persons 
of very small capacity indeed; but that is the 
error of the system, sir. There is no doubt what- 
ever that they are usually written down to the 
smallest possible capacity.” 





evening that I shall handle it at the next monthly 





QUITE AT A NONPLUS. 


Iy the year 1840 I was sojourning at Singapore 
for a few weeks, having only just returned from 
Bangkok, the capital of Siam. I had served his 
Siamese Majesty faithfully, both by land and sea, 
for the space of eighteen mouths; during which 
period, partly through the hospitality of the Bri- 
tish resident, partly from the lack of enticement, 
(for there are very few shops worthy the name at 
Bangkok, and these chiefly sell Chinese gew-gaws 
or apparel) I had accumulated the greater portion 
of my pay, and was quite a wealthy personage in 
my own estimation. I was then barely seventeen 
years of age. What I had gained, however, in 
opulence was more than counterbalanced by what 
I had lost in health. Bangkok boasts but of a 
very insalubrious climate, especially during the 
prevalence of the monsoons; nothing can be more 
miserable than being cooped up iu a small floating | 
house, with rooms not much bigger than a ship's 
cabin, and ten to one leaky withal: the river 
looking sullen and swollen as it rolls by under 
foot ; the sky above as lowering and gloomy as a | 
misanthropic mind; the perpetual drip, drip, drip, | 
of the small continuous rain from the thatched | 
caves into the river below ; not sufficient light in- | 
doors to see to do anything; very little induce- | 
ment to remain in the balcony with the most 
threatening appalling rheumatics—damp out of 
doors, damp in doors. Add to this the horrible 
fact of an occasional corpse—some victim of the 
cholera—getting entangled to the bamboo rafts, 
and the picture of desolation and gloominess is 
complete. It is no wonder that at such periods 
fever and cholera prevail; nor was it anything 
remarkable that my then young and robust consti- 
tution should eventually give way, and that after a 





| 


tion crowned with Oriental hospitality. 





long spell of fever, and fivall 
: iy a severe bout of 
cholera, I felt heartily sickened of both place and 


service, and fled the country for the more congenial 
climate of the Straits. 

Singapore is in every respect the very reverse 
of Siam ; enjoying a most delightful and salubrious 
climate; boasting of comfortable hotels, commo- 
dious and picturesque dwelling-houses, shops not 


to be outrivalled at any of the presidencies, rides 


and drives—in short, all the appendages of civiliza- 
No won- 
der that, after a few weeks’ sojourn in that 
beautiful island, I found my health rapidly restored, 
my strength and spirits rapidly recovering, and— 


not an unnatural result (for Singapore is by no 
_ means a cheap place)—my horde of dollars rapidly 


diminishing. Being satisfactorily, or rather unsa- 
tisfactorily convinced of this latter fact, I sat one 
morning musing on the best plans to be adopted 
for the future, and had half decided at all risks on 


returning to Siam, and braving the climate once 


again, when a casual acquaintance dropped in, and 
informed me that there was a letter lying to my 
address in the unclaimed letter-box at the post- 
office at Singapore. A letter for me was in those 


days a most remarkable event; L had few con- 


nexions or relatives in India that knew or cared 
of my whereabouts, and, as for those in England, 
why, I knew that I had two brothers somewhere 
in the United Kingdom; but then, we had been 
separated when children, and it was then close 
upon fourteen years since I bad either seen or 
heard of them. It was utterly impossible for 
them to have at my whereabouts, and 
that the letter should have been from either of 
them seemed out of the i 
However, I hurried t to the 


| and, 


of the mysterious 
it to be from a young friend who was 
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connected with a mercantile firm, and enclosing a 
letter from my elder brother Edward. How this 
letter had ever got to China, or getting there, had 
fallen into my friend's hands, was a perfect mystery. 
It had been originally directed to my guardian at 
Madras, from Madras had found its way to 
America, and in short, had made the tour of the 
globe before it fell into my hands. And, although 
it was dated nearly two years back, few can con- 
ceive the pleasurable sensation its contents con- 
veyed tome. They at once decided my future 
movements. 

My brother had two proposals to offer—the one, 
to proceed to Madras, and undertake the agency 
there for a friend of his, a considerable wine mer- 
chant, in London; the other, and the more earnest 
one, to proceed direct to England and join him and 
my other brother, as they were both beginning to 
rise in the world. This was urged upon me all 
the more affectionately and effectually on the 
plea that we had lost so many dear and near 
relations in India, who had in rapid succession 
fallen victims to the climate. I might have pro- 
ceeded direct from Singapore to London, but I 
thought it advisable to go home via Madras, as I 
might then inquire into the agency business, and 
balance fairly in my mind what would be the most 
advisable course to pursue. In a couple of days I 
bid a long adieu to Singapore, and got as far as 
Penang, on board of a French briz—about the 
most uncomfortable, ill-conducted, unsafe vessel it 
was ever my lot to voyage by. Although the 
Straits, with very little precaution, are perfectly 
safe, they are liable to sudden and severe squalls, 
which require a sharp look-out. The chief occu- 
pation of our crew seemed to be sleeping and 
eating, and whenever a squall overtook, they were 
thrown into as much alarm and confusion as a 
posse of chickens would be by the sudden swoop 
of a hawk amongst them. They were quite as 
noisy, and equally as useless; all giving contrary 
commands, and running up against, and tumbling 
over each other. The result was that we got 
a-ground more than once, to the great risk of my 
diminished stock of dollars (for there were pirates 
hovering about); and on one occasion I am confi- 
dent that but for the timely stroke of a sword, 
which severed the topsail haulyards at a stroke, 
the vessel must have turned right over. At length 
we reached Penang, where, after a most pleasant 
week spent amongst the most hospitable of friends, 
I embarked on Christmas night on board the 
barque Jersey, for Madras. We had a splendid 
run across the Bay of Bengal, having a fair hurri- 
cane nearly the whole way. The only remarkable 
incident during this passage was our effort to 
make a pudding for New-Year’s Day—a no easy, 
and mest ludicrous affair in a hurricane at sea. 

At Madras, I found the agency in question had 
long been in the hands of a patriarchal old Porta- 
guese, and I was nothing loath to leave him to 
the uninterrupted exercise of his calling, and 
engaged my passage to Liverpool on board of the 


QUITE AT A NONPLUS. 








barque Elizabeth Moore, which sailed on the 7th 
of February, 1841, from the Madras Roads. We 
had a miserable and dreary passage home, extend. 
ing over nearly six months, for the vessel was 
small and very crank, and we encountered some 
terrific gales when off the Cape of Good Hope. | 
may as well mention here that after paying for my 
passage, all my wealth had dwindled down io 
thirty shillings sterling. However, we were not 
going to touch at any intermediate port, and this 
would amply suffice to carry me to Manchester, in 
which smoky city I presumed my brother resided, 
and where, under his auspices, 1 was to commence 
the world afresh. 

Most voyages from India to England are, I 
presume, alike. The prominent features in mine, 
however, differed perhaps a little. Ships trading 
from India to Liverpool are not generally adapted 
for the conveyance of passengers. I was the only 
one on board of the barque, and the accommodation 
was not exactly what might have been expected for 
the money. Our captain was a veteran close upon 
four-score years of age. He was a good navigator, 
and a perfect sailor, and a very cautious careful 
man to boot. On the other hand, he was possessed 
of strange hallucinations and singular ideas; his 
favourite topic was having been twenty years ina 
French prison, where he had been all but starved 
upon several occasions. If we chanced to pass: a 
vessel at sea within hail of the speaking trumpet, 
the stranger was sure to be enlightened on this 
subject. If, as very soou after our departure it 
came to pass, we had salt beef one day for dinner, 
and salt pork the next, until the very sight of 
either of them makes one shudder at the recollee- 
tion, with the utmost sang froid conceivable, the 
old man used to call it the dest of stuff, and assure 
us he would have been very glad of anything s0 
good in the French prison !—poor consolation for 
those who had paid for better fare. We had plenty 
of live stock on board in the shape of pigs and 
fowls; and one remarkable trait in the captaio’s 
character was that so sure as the wind was foul 
and contrary, the weather disagreeable, so surely 
was a pig slaughtered and the hen-coops rifled, and 
we lived like aldermen until a fair wind set in 
again—then we fell back upon pork and beef and 
musty biscuits again. One more remark, and I 
have done with the passage home. Ludicrous 
it may appear, it is nevertheless a fact that so sure 
as the barometer indicated a gale, so surely would 
the pigs tear and race round the deck as if they 
were crazed till the gale overtook us, and they slid 
into the lee scuppers up to their snouts iu salt 
water, squeaking and grunting hopelessly. 

At last, one lovely morning towards the end of 
July, having been duly forewarned by deep se 
soundings, we sighted the land somewhere on the 
English coast. How beautiful to our eyes, and 
joyful to our hearts did the coast appear, % 
favoured by the breeze, we swept on towards ouf 
port. Then came the pilot, then the Black Roek 


Light, and then our weary journey came to an end. 
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INDIAN HBLPERS AND RULERS. 


I took a second class train to Manchester. It 
was the first time I had ever seen or travelled by 
rail. In a very short space I had reached the 
Manchester terminus; afew minutes’ walk brought 
me to the town hall, and in a few more I hoped to 
meet my long-parted-from brother. 

“Ts Mr. here to-day?” inquired I 
of the old messenger. 

“Mr, —————! Why, bless you, sir, he be 


Amerikay, more nor a twelvemonth, and his brother 
be gone with him,” 
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Here was a thunderbolt for me! A perfect 
stranger in England, with hardly sixpence in my 
pocket, and not a friend I could apply to, at least 
none whose address in the United Kingdom I 
could guess at. I suppose no mortal ever experi- 
enced such an utter sense of desolation as I did 
then. Robinson Crusoe was not more alone in the 
world than I was. My story rapidly spread 
through the Town Hall, and one good friend of 


gone to Chaney, or some other part of South _my brothers —a Samaritan in his way—came and 


bade me be comforted. 





INDIAN HELPERS AND RULERS. 


Tae women of India are in a degraded condition; | 
yet women have a great influence on the character | 
of men. The native women of India are deplota- | 
bly ignorant, and English women resident there | 
might do something to remedy this evil. . They 
might find better employment either while in the 
plains or among the hills than in parties, balls, and 
dissipation. 

Simla is a gay place, and a bad place. There 
are numbers of European women at Simla, of 
whom report says that they don’t improve its 
moral condition. That is their disgrace; they 
might do so, and they ought. 

The Bengalese women are shut out from many 
of the educational opportunities enjoyed by the 
men. Except at the “ Melas,” they will not 
attend any assembly of men: men, as missionary 
teachers, are not admitted to their houses. Here 
is work, for Englishwomen might make themselves 
a blessing to their sable sisters, and, in the long 
run, to their country. 

To train the women of a country is to sway a 
future generation. To educate the coloured races 
of India is to undermine the foundation of idolatry, 
the basis of which is ignorance. All these are 
operations for the time of peace, which will come 
sooner or later. 

Educate the adults of a land, and they transmit 
the gift to their children. Before the outbreak of 
this mutiny, which has reduced Bengal to anarchy, 
the education of women was utterly neglected ; 
while there were plenty of schools for boys, there 





Were scarcely any Hindoo schools for girls. Perhaps 
had it been otherwise, no great good would have | 
resulted from Hindoo teaching; but the omission — 
proves the utter neglect of the female population. 
_ British women have tried to supply the defi 
ciency. In 1856, a lady of the name of Harrison 
opened a Bible class at Cuttach. It was success- 
ful, and numbers of Hindoo women were the 
better for it. Hundreds of other ladies have 
acted in a similar manner, and with a like result. 
That single instance is enough to prove that the 
object may be won, 








Another case we mention as an example of what 
may be done when peace gives opportunity. In- 
undations destroyed the crops, and swept away 


many habitations in Lower Bengal, in 1832 and 


1833. The miserable people were reduced to 
disease and want; they were starving, pilfering 
(the consequence of starvation), murdering. From 
amidst this scene of wretchedness there came a 
woman's voice, pleading for the sufferers of that 
district. The appeal was not in vain ; Government 
appointed agents to inquire into and relieve the 
necessities of the case, while an asylum was pro- 
vided for the orphan children of those who had 
died by pestilence or famine, in the house of Mrs. 
Wilson, whose voice had been raised in their 
behalf. 

She had expressed her willingness to receive 
one hundred orphans. They were at once placed 
under her care—a fund being raised for their 
support. The following year, the upper provinces 
of Bengal were in an equally disastrous state, and 
thirty-nine more children were received into the 
orphan-bouse from Allahabad. Now here were 
one hundred and thirty-nine heathen children 
rescued from destruction through one woman’s 
effort! But she did not stop there ; but going on 
in her work of mercy, she added many more to the 
hundred and thirty-nine already with her. In 
1836, she fitted up another building on the banks 
of the Hoogly, for the accommodation of one 
huudred and fifty children. They were admitted 


| between the ages of three and eleven years, and 


remained in the institution until they married. 
Morning and evening prayer was read in the Ben- 
galee language, and they were taught to read and 
write, aud to perform all the necessary duties of 
life. British women, then, have done something; 
they may do a great deal more. An English- 
woman is supreme secular ruler over India now ; 
let her female subjects remember that, and in their 


The number of the population in British India 
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is one hundred and thirty millions; one half of 
these are females. In southern India, the Church 
Missionary Society educates 3,467 girls; but, even 
taking this into account, there are not more than 
twenty thousand females out of the whole popula. 
tion receiving instruction—a small proportion 
when we analyse the number, giving about one in 
every three thousand two hundred. 

The Hindoo religion is a creed of absurdity, 
obscenity, and imposition ; education must expose 
its falsehood. The very fable on which it is based 
will fall to the ground before educatoin. The 
authority and celestial ordinance of “ caste”’ will 
be abolished when the people are taught that 
Brahma is a lie, and his history a legend, and that 
their priests have no more connection with his 
head than the despised Shoodras with his feet. 

The Hindoos profess to have three hundred and 
thirty-three millions of gods! some of them repre- 
sented by women with four arms or legs, or two 
faces, and other monstrosities. Some are wor- 
shipped under the form of a monkey or a serpent ; 
the black-faced monkey Hunooman, for instance, 
is believed to be au incarnation of Shiva, and is 
worshipped accordingly. The white-headed kite is 
held to be an incarnation of another deity named 
Doorga. 

Education must expose the falsehoods of these 
statements ; but education alone—the mere teach- 
ing—will not, even while exposing the error of one 
religion, put into the hearts of the educated a 
better spirit than may exist there in the bad 
eompany of these millions of deities. 

Naua Sahib was educated in an English Go- 
vernment school of India, from which the Bible 
was excluded. The most potent enemies of 
England have been men like him, who, educated 
at such schools, where mere secular knowledge is 
given, discard their own religion without taking 
any other in its place. These men are generally 
professed atheists. 

We have a mighty task in the moral and secular 
government of India, and ladies may do much 

In their own province they can take service 
under their female sovereign, and, in the empire of 
woman, exercise a rule of gentle potency, whose 
influence may and will be felt many a long year 
hence. 

Wherever the women of a country are degraded, 
the men become so. The women of India need 
more attention than is generally bestowed on them. 
We have trained the men to arms until they have 
turned them successfully against ourselves. If we 
arm the women with true knowledge and principles, 
these weapons can only be wielded in our defence. 

A new rule has begun in India; women should 
begin with that new rule to perform new duties. 
There is an immense field for work, and workers 
= mavens for it. 

India Company has collapsed ; our 
good Queen has become “ Empress of Hindostan,” 
! out-castes of India. 
Wonders are expected from this change of govern- 








meut. Wonders are difficult to work. A} 
amount of wisdom and thought, and the righ 
judgment resulting from both, are needed for the 
production or successful working of a wonder. 4 
hundred and thirty-two millions of heathens and 
Mahomedans canuot all at once be made other 
than they have been, by the collapse of one power 
and the unfolding of another. That may be the 
mainspring of the new machine, but it won’t work 
well unless the wheels be cleaned. Good and able 
men ure needed for the government of India. 

“The Christians leave their Christianity at 
home,” said a Sepoy of the higher caste. That is 
true to a great extent; Englishmen must mend 
that error to begin with—zi. ¢., if they have any 
Christianity either to take or leave. The natives 
are a keen, shrewd people ; they argue of character 
from acts; the acts of their military governors are 
not such as to command their respect. The young 
military aspirants who are put into a scarlet coat, 
aid sent off to India, do not present a favourable 
specimen df Cliristian character, or of the British 
people. 

Conviviality may be a virtue. (?) The “ capital 
fellows ’’ of her Majesty’s service will tell you that 
itis. The “muffs” and “ snobs,” perhaps, hold 
a different creed; but when was a “ muff” ever 
right ?—a milksop, who lives on his pay, and holds 
“credit” to be beneath him ! 

Drunkenness is conviviality in its majority, 
and may be avice! The mistaken milksops be- 
lieve that. The “ good fellows” call it a weak- 
ness—nothing more—very bad if occurring in the 
presence of ladies; very bad, indeed, then—un- 
gentlemanly to a degree—but pardouable if in- 
dulged in under other circumstances. Does the 
Sepoy see the distinction, or think well of the white 
man from it ? 

Some years since, ten choice spirits, who dreamt 
that they were men, entered into a compact, and 
formed themselves into a society, which bore the 
distinguished title of “The Delirium Tremens 
Club.” No need to disgrace the profession to 
which they belonged by naming it in connectioa 
with them. Their locale was the north of India 
The conditions of this club were as follows :— 
Drink—drink—to death or madness-—nothing 
more—nothing less. 

The conditions were fulfilled. They sat night 
and day, human sponges, soaking in alcohol, drop- 
ging to the ground in drunken stupor ; sleeping of 
the fumes, to rise and go through the same cours 
again. ‘There were two objects in the formatios 
of the society. The first of these aimed at the 
demolition of a nuisance. The second required 
the solution of a question. Now the first object 
was to kill thought and time; both being con- 
sidered inconvenient adjuncts to life — bores, is 
fact. 

Time was a “bore,” “a horrid bore.” What 
could a “ poor fellow” do with all his time on bis 
hands? Then thought was another “bore.” 4 
“fellow’’ with ten or twenty thousand a yeat 
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SELF-RULE. 


might afford to think ; but for “a victim” (whose 
red coat was in pretty considerable jeopardy, who 
owed his mess-man and tailor sundry little sums, 
besides those for legitimate coatings to the stomach 
and the back) to think, why it would drive him 
mad! unfit him for his duty! unnerve him! 

The “Delirium Tremens Club’’ was to cure 
this, by making dead men of these living brates. 

Then the physiological problem to be solved, 
the question to be resolved—that question and 
problem were both included in the mighty, and 
noble, and worthy query, “ Who can stand the 
most ?” 

Day and night, and night and day, they drank 
and slept and drank again, until méne, had gone! 

The tenth! Why chronicle his fate? He either 
lived or died a disgrace to his country and his 
kind. Yet these were of the race who sneered at 
the tawny faces about them; kicking the “ nigger” 
men, insulting the women. Seducing them, and 
leaving them with broken hearts, and helpless 
families, to struggle through the world as best 
they might. 

These were men sent to rule our Indian posses- 
sions —at least one part of them; but there was a 
little realm nearer home than India which they 
should have been taught to govern first,—the em- 
pire of self. 

Send besotted fools to keep a people with strong 
passions and prejudices incheck ! The experiment 
will fail, and something more will be needed to the 
future government of India than the shifting of the 
authority from the shoulders of John Company to 
those of a British Queen. 

We want good men to govern India; but, un- 
fortunately, they are very searce. Nevertheless, 
some exist. We want Christians for India. They 
aie not picked up like blackberries at every hedge- 
row. Christians are still scarce. We must 
be content, perhaps, with men of moral worth, and 
those who are conscious of moral responsibility. 
Such are not scarce; plenty may be found. 
Something more should be required as a credential 
for efficiency than the modicum of learning 
crammed into a vacant brain at a military school, 
often, by the bye, a riding-school for the un- 
trained, fiery-mouthed steed of human passion and 
inclination. 

The heart should be tutored as well as the head. 
That is a more difficult matter. It is easy enough 
to run through “Fortifications,” ‘ Chessmell’s 
Course of History,” dates, languages, &c., and lay 
by a stock in hand to meet the demands of the 
examiners. It is not so easy to cull from God's 
will and law the spirit of justice, truth, and equity 
which will satisfy the Great Searcher of Hearts, 
and prove to the world that His rule, working 
through His instruments in India, will be more 
re gra than cannon, or bayonet, or sword-thrust 

all compeers of the members of “ The 
Delirium Tremens Club.” 

‘Bere is no need for every man who in an 
official position to India to ta as an oficial chap- 
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lain. That would offend the prejudices of the 
natives, and arm them against us. 

* You shall be a good girl, and in my way, too," 
remarked an irate disciple of Jindley Murray and 
scholastic rule. ‘ You shan’t be passionate, you 
bad girl. I'll make you learn a chapter in the 
Bible as a punishment.” ; 

The chapter was learnt, and—hated, Another 
lesson was learnt as well. That passion may exist 
in those who give the task as well as in those who 
con it: and therefore, that, despite the chapter in 
the Bible, somehow or other passion becomes ex- 
cusable in after life. 

We need not cram our own religion down the 
throats of the Sepoys. It would not go down in 
that way. We ought to have it ourselves, though, 
or something very like it. We should carry it to 
India with us, like a casket of perfume, which, 
being opened every now and then, and evapo- 
rating in the way of example, would be imbibed 
unconsciously by the superstitious people of the 
land. 

Certain districts of India have proved the benefit 
of good and efficient rule. The Punjaub testifies 
to the wisdom of a Lawrence, a Montgomery, and 
a M‘Leod. 

Sir John Lawrence consulted the wishes and 
feelings of the natives. He would not have cut 
open the back of his Sice with his riding whip, for 
some trivial, perhaps imaginary, fault. He was 
firm, thoug!), in his rule—as firm and hard as 
granite ; and those under him must be as firm. 
Yet that firmness would he always have subservient 
to mercy. Never would or did he appoint a 
magistrate even whose cruel severity had made 
him unpopular with the coloured race. The 
esteem of the natives must give the franchise to 
those who claimed a voice in the distriet govern- 
ment. Sir John Lawrence was a Christian. His 
rule proved whether or not Christianity, in a 
secular point of view, ever will do for India—as a 
pivot for other regulations to turn round. 

Some years since, an Indian lay on a bed of 
sickness —weak, and ill, and dying. In his hour 
of sorrow a white man sat by his death couch, 
cooling the burning brow, and holding the feverish 
hand—yes, the “black nigger hand.” 

Colonel Tod was that Euglishman’s name, and 
he beside whose bed he sat was named Udaipur 
Rana. Now Colonel Tod did his duty by his 
Government, although he did treat the “ black 
rascals with humanity. 

There have been individual instances of grati- 
tude towards the white people shown by. the 
Sepoys. Families have been saved by the devo- 
tion of their native servants. Such instances are 
the exceptions, and not the rule. Such men as 
Sir John Lawrence and Colonel Tod are also the 
exceptions. The ratio is the same on the one 
side as the other. Inthe brutal white man, who 
curses and kicks his sable slave, while degrading 
the sister of the child, lies the germ of the 
passion, which, maturing in the breast of a Nana 
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Sahib, produces murders like those of Cawnpore. | reeking land, let them be taught that the surest 


India needs Governors, and we must supply 





TOWN AND COUNTRY REPRESENTATION. 





way to rule others well, is to begin the exercise 


them. But before we send any to sway that | by mastering—self. 








TOWN AND COUNTRY REPRESENTATION. 


Two elements enter into the distribution of repre- 
sentative power—population and property. Both 
were defied by the arrangements of the Reform 
Bill. The rotten boroughs which existed before 
1832 were facts. The pretences which have 
existed since are fictions. Facts and fiction applied 
to this affair differ materially. The first is despo- 
tism in this instance; the second is swindling. 
According to the former plan, the public were 
robbed. It was a plain transaction. A certain 
number of borough mongers levied black mail from 
the nation. By the second plan power was stolen. 
It was a case of thieving, and it is a remarkable 
proof of human patience tbat it has endured for 
now twenty-seven years. 

The Reform Bill was made by, and tradition 
says for, the Whigs. They were a powerful party 
at its date in the state ; but a number of the official 
Whigs discovered an earnestness among their fol- 
lowers which was disagreeable, and so the Conser- 
vative party gathered strength. As the struggle 

me more equal, neither of the antagonists had 
any interest in obtaining an equitable representa- 
tion. The inventory of small doroughs presented 
an equal division of these conveniences between 
the factions, or the families, and neither of these 
divisions wished to part with its property. 

The small boroughs are generally the villages 
which gradually gathered around castles or monas- 
tries in old times. The influence of the peer or 
landowner is strong in them, even if the leases be 
all right ; but they are generally all wrong, and in 


those cases the people would gain by the loss of | 


unjust privileges. 
Small boroughs in Scotland would be indepen- 
dent, probably because the buildings are erected on 


land let for ever at a fixed payment. The superior | 
is not more independent than the tenant, while the | 
Scotland has, however, | 


annual payments are madc. 
no smal! boroughs with a representation notoriously 
unjust. Theexisting representation is based upon 
an erroneous principle. The division between 
country and town has no excuse in any circum. 
stances known in our other laws. A man who 
commits crime in a rural district is not more 
severely treated than the man who commits it in a 
town. The distinction of representation is main- 
tained, because politicians will not take the trouble 
of examining its entire discord with our constitu- 

The constitution is a difficult existence to catch 
and describe, and trace through all its windings. 
It is an imaginary and mythical affair in one re- 


spect, since nobody has defined end described that 
something which is ever in danger, when a new law 
is proposed, or some change has to be made in our 
larger statutes. One class explain that they mean 
by the constitution a Government of the Crown, the 
Peerage, aad the Commons. They are correct in 
one sense, and in that any change in the composi. 
tion of the Commons could not affect the constitu. 
tion. The introduction of life-peerages in the 
Upper House would be a change for better or worse 
in the constitution, but alterations in the elective 
body, who are represented in the Lower House, 
would not be a change in the constitution, which 





assumes the actual existence of complete suffrage. 
| The distinction between country and town elec- 
| tors cannot have any foundation in the constitution, 

which also assumes the equality before the law, 

and to the laws, of all men. In this sense, the 

British constitution is not only the means of mak- 
ing, but the mechanism of using, laws. The inde- 
pendence of the judges and the laws relating to the 
freedom of the person, to go where that person 
pleases, even if, by going, the relaticnship to the 
Crown be lost, is obviously part of the constitution. 
The duty of opposing the payment of taxes not 
levied by the Commons, is absolutely a part of the 
constitution. The latter may be described as the 
embodiment of the common and the statute law uf 
the land, and is changing perpetually. ‘Thus it is 
now a part of the constitution that certain persons 
in borcughs shall elect representatives by one qua 
lification, and other persons in rural districts shall 
have a different and a narrower qualification ; but 
that part is alien to, and foreign from, the texture 
| of the whole. 

All Reformers speak harsh words of class legis- 
lation, while all, or nearly all, adopt the means of 
perpetuating the system. They do not come for 
ward boldly and ask for equality between boroughs 
_and counties. On the contrary, an avowed differ 
ence is admitted and defended in all the schemes 
for enlarging the suffrage, except the plain and 
simple basis of manhood suffrage. Lord Jobs 

Russell’s franchise was £5 in boroughs and £20 is 

counties ; as amended by Mr. Moncrieff, it is £5 is 
| boroughs and £10 in counties; Mr. Bright’s# 
| rating in boroughs and £10 in counties. Why 
| should not the franchise be £5 everywhere, or £10 
| generally, or rating alike in county and town? 
| We repeat our former statement, that no reasos 
| for agitation can be shown between £5 rental aad 
_arating qualification. The difference is not 

the toil and trouble of a movement. But th 
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rating scheme has broken the demand for justice, | exist in the English and Irish boroughs, but the 
both to country and town, in one equitable and | same inequality of represenation is proposed, and 


yseful scheme of mauhood voting. It could have 
yced no other result, because rating would not 
esent any practical advantage over a £5 rental. 

The same injustice prevails in the proposed dis- 
tribution of seats. Mr. Bright has published an 
elaborate scheme, which gives 23,000 in Ireland, 
25,000 in England, and 27,000 in Scotland, as the 
average number of persons to be represented by 
each borough member, on the census of 1851. If 
we look at the Scotch boroughs upon this plan, we 
find constituencies with one member, and consider- 
ably under the average assignment of population 
now by each representative, endowed in future with 
two. 

This proposal must be practically useless. 
Greenock and Perth do not contain the average 
number of persons already represented by each 
member of Parliament, yet they are to have here 
after two members. Dundee, in 1851, had one- 
half of the population in Edinburgh, and Dundee 
is to have three, and Edinburgh will have four 
members. Aberdeen had not, in 1851, one-fourth 
of the population of Glasgow ; yet Aberdeen is to 
have three, and Glasgow six members. In the 
decennial period, from 1841 to 1851, Glasgow had 
increased its population by a number equal to that 
of Aberdeen. In the decennial period, which will 
terminate in 186], Glasgow will probably be found 
to have made another addition equal to all the 
inhabitants then in Aberdeen. The population of 
Glasgow, within the Purliameutary boundary, in 
1851, was 329,097, or including the suburban 
population, resident in the city for all practical 
purposes, part of them being within the muuicipal, 
although without the Parliamentary lines, 363,000. 
The calculations of the Registrar-General make the 
population within the Parliamentary boundary now 
$83,000. Dr. Strang, the City Chamberlain, who 
is a very accurate statistician, raises them to 
395,000, or, including the suburbs as formerly, to 
440,000. The same rate of increase for the next 
two years would bring the luiter number to 460,000, 
but as the suburbs have been, and will be hereafter, 
more rapidly built upou than the city, the increase 
of population within the lines must be smaller than 
the increase without the walls, in proportion to 
numbers. The total population, in 1861, will be 
probably half a million. One fifth of the number 
will as probably have no connexion with the city 
members. Under any supposition that can be 
framed now, Glaszow will have ten times the popu- 
lation of Paisley, itself almost practically a suburb, 
for the journey between the two towns occupies 
only twenty minutes by railway, and in equity 
Glasgow shculd have twenty members, as Paisley 
will have two representatives, These irregularities 
in the proposed representation of the Scotch burghs 
admit calm consideration, as illustrative of the 
scheme, because the politics of the constituencies 
are almost uniform 


That general agreement in principle does not 
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may be attended with inconvenient results. 

Mr. Bright states that the average population 
for each county member in the rural districts would 
be 55,000; in the mixed agricultural and mining 
counties 66,000; in the most extensive counties, 
as Lancaslire and Yorkshire, 137,000, ander his 
scheme. He justifies this distinction between the 
average of representation by borough members aud 


the average by county members; the difference 


between 23,000 and 55,000, on the plea that the 
House of Peers represents the landed interest. The 
great majority of peers have large estates, but land 
is not an adjunct absolutely necessary to a peerage. 
We do not recollect any estate belonging to Baron 
Clyde or Baron Macaulay. The majority of new 
peers hereafter will be probably landless men— 
lawyers of eminence, and successful warriors. The 
argument does not altogether hold; but the circum- 
stances of a great majority of the peers are cor- 
rectly represented. .They are extensive landowners. 

Three matters disarrange the plea, however, and 
make it worthless. The first is, that the Commons’ 
privileges shut out the Peers from any direct influ- 
ence over taxation. They cannot alter or originate 
money bills. They can neither give supplies, nor 
raise taxes ; yet these are important functions of 
representatives. The second arises from the non- 
election of the Peers by the counties. The inha- 
bitants of counties may not be satisfied with their 
Peers ; but they did not make, and they caunot mar 
them. They do not regard them as representatives, 
and the Peers are indeed presumed to represent 
the State. They do not identify themselves with 
localities, but with the nation, or perhaps with 
their families, their friends, and “themselves.” 
The third originates in the avocations of the county 
population, who are not all connected with land. 
The counties contain a large manufacturing, mining, 
and trading population. Lanarkshire and Ren- 
frewshire, for a reason which we have already 
stated, will, under the new era, unless the Parlia- 
mentary boundaries be changed, represent Glasgow 
virtually. Fifeshire, from its multitude of villages, 
may return a member connected with the trading 
interests of the people. In all counties the inha- 
bitants of small towns and villages will exercise 
great influence. They will form an _ iutelligent 
class of voters. It is probable that in 
they form a more intelligent elsss than the inbabi- 
tants of cities in a corresponding rank. 

These three reasons dispose of the argument 
that the counties are represented in the Peers; 


and however annoying, and for atime di 

or even pesenien ae cause may be, yet we 4 
it right to claim for all classes the same influence . 
and power in the state. 

Population and property; or, in other words, 
taxation from property, are joined by many in the 
arravgement of the representation. The 
this course may be admitted, or even asi 
Individual wealth must command influence by 
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conduct of its possessor. A community in the 
council of the nation have no means of bringing 
their greater property to bear upon results. Tf, 
therefore, these payments can be traced, they may 
be allowed with great justice some weight in the 
apportionment of members. Direct taxes are not 
always paid, however, to the Crown in that district 
where the person resides who is really taxed. The 
Bank of England may have shareholders in any 
part of the three kingdoms ; but the Income Tax 
upon their dividends is paid at the Bank. The 
same rule holds good in reference to all public 
companies. So far, therefore, as taxes on their 
earnings go, they are not to be credited exclusively 
to the locality where the payment is made. 

It is not so obvious, although equally true, 


. that many other payments are in the same position. 


A large part of the Income Tax paid in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, is contributed by persons 
in public employments. Their incomes are paid 
by the nation, and their taxes cannot be properly 
credited to any single constithency. The rule is 
applicable equally to all public companies. Thus 
it not easy to apply the mouey-power equitably. 
London, for example, contributes a large amount 
of its direct taxes; because it is the metropolis 
where all the public business is conducted; and 
where, in consequence, many persons reside, who 
would follow the metropolis even if it were re- 
moved to York. 

Some reformers in London demand fifty mem- 
bers for the metropolitan constituencies, and by 
the Rule of Three they are entitled to the request. 
They forget, however, that while London is a 
great commercial city, the greatest on the earth, 
still it has a metropolitan position. Excllent reform- 
ers have believed that this incident should lead to 
some discount from the arithmetical claim. That 
idea has been carried out in the United States to 
disfranchisement. 

London should have a large increase of mem- 
bers, yet in dealing with its case we remember its 
cosmopolitan nature. London is not an English 
town in the same sense as Birmingham or Not- 
tingham. Geographically we know that it is built 
in England, chiefly in Middlesex, and occupies 
both banks of the Thames for some distance. Its 
population are not English, farther than the large 
number of Englishmen in the United Kingdom 
would lead us to expect. London is neutral 
ground, It is, as it should be, an “ epitome” of 
the United Kingdom and the colonies. Scotland 
has over three millions of inhabitants: over one- 
tenth part of the popalation. in the three kingdoms 
therefore. In order, however, to bring out for 
this purpose the exact state of matters, we should 
deduct from the gross population, between twenty- 
nine and thirty millions the number for London, 
This subtraction would leave twenty-seven millions, 
and the proportion of Scotch residents in London 
should be, therefore, ore-ninth, or three hundred 
thousand. There certainly is not that number of 
persons who were born in Scotland, now residing 
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in London; but the Scotch element is certainly 
equal to that proportion, and larger probably. 

The Irish element does not prevail to a simila, 
or to its true proportion, but that is compensated 
by the number of foreigners, who seek employ. 
ment and a home in the metropolis. Six-tenths 
of the people in London comprise all who ar 
English by birth. 

Another view of this matter is undeniably cor. 
rect. The representative of any community js 
charged with its local interests, and they frequently 
occupy more time than public questions; but all 
the members of the legislature reside for one-half 
of the year in London: mix in its local business. 
feel at least an interest in its improvements ; and 
thus, to a considerable extent, both Houses of 
Parliament take care of London in providing for 
themselves. This case is exceptional, but still 
however, requires a large accession to its members, 

It is. said that populous constituencies cleet 
small men; and that the members for London, or 
its boroughs, are men of bills and bonds, perhaps, 
but not of genius. The answer is evident and 
painful. The House of Commons could never 
transact business if all its members were capable 
of making splendid orations, and insisted on the 
exercise of their gifts and privileges. Certainly, 
many men go into Parliament who, if they con 
sulted good taste, would remain at their chairs, 
stools, and tables; but the reason for this mistake 
is money. The cost of one election for a large 
constituency would ruin men of genius in general. 
Clever men and rich do not, however, we are 
go in for large constituencies. This may be their 
blame. Lord Palmerston chooses the shades o 
Tiverton, while Lord John Russell dares the votes 
of the city. Lord Stanley gives a decided pre 
ference to a small borough over Manchester. The 
late Sir Robert Peel, after he lost Oxford Uui- 
versity, preferred to represent himself. The 
arrangement was convenient and economical. If 
the electors under a new Reforin Bill, resemble 
the electors under the old, so will their repre 
sentatives. The expenditure is at present the 
most effective property qualification, and if con 
stituencies do not return members free of expense, 
or, at least, intolerable expense, they must take up 
with those whom they can find able and willing t 
pay the debts of the electors; who repay the 
money with compound interest. 

If the existing separation between boroughs and 
counties is to be continued, we s t that mo 
borough or district with fewer than thirty thow 
sand iahabitants return a member to Parliament, 
until the necessary number be obtained by group 
ing with other boroughs, or the incorporation 
of parts from other districts. The next minima® 
should be sixty thousand for two members; double 
that number for three, double for four, and agaié 
double for six. It is probable, after deducting the 
population of boroughs, and with the exception 
two counties, that the scale would stop there. 

The inhabitants of large constituencies 
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hade less representation than those with from 
thirty to sixty thousand inhabitants; but they 
gould be compensated partially by the right to 
‘ve two votes—in one case three. Above that 
namber the districts should be divided into ridings 
in counties, wards in towns, with two members 
for each. 

If the payment of taxes be to form an element 
in the re-distribution of representatives, the sub- 
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ject can only be fairly heard in committee, and 
after careful inquiries. Time will be obtained for 
this course, if, after the principle of population is 
treated, the application stand over until 1861— 
the census year; and for other reasons we believe 
that an election, under the new Reform Bill, will 
not cecur before that year. It would be unjust 
to rising and thriving towns to stereotype their 


_ representation at the close of a decennial period. 
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n Langton. By Maurin F. Tueren, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 2 vols. 


Tas is the life of a great man, and an account of | 
his career from a position of obscurity to one of | 


influence and importance. 
ing of the work is laid in Surrey, and there we 
meet the hero in his primitive estate, “ footing it 
with his cousin, the fair May-queen, Alice.” 

This same Alice being unfortunate enough to 
attract the notice of the bad Prince John, after- 
wards King John, commonly called John Lackland, 
is carried off by him; and, although betrothed to 
Stephen, is induced, by a variety of misfortunes 
and mischances, to become a nun—Stephen having, 


in the meantime, from the same mischances, turned | 


monk. A dreadful picture of the state of the 


kingdom is given us, resulting from the depraved | 


and vicious character of John. The author says :— 


REGISTER. 


Robin Hood. In the following words he tells us 
of his origin, and why he became an outlaw :— 
Robert Fitz-Otho, or Fitz Oth, Earl of Huntingdon, had 


been a wild and extravagant young fellow enough, and had 
easily managed, by his prodigal huspitalities, to dissipate an 


The scene in the open- | *™ple patrimony ; that, castle by castle, aad knight's fee by 


knight's fee, had melted in the usurioas crucible of the Hebrew 
money-lender. He,a baron born, had fallen into ignoble 
poverty ; and then, as now, the full coronet must pay penalty 
for the empty parse ; fallen from his high estate, and shunned 
by his monied, meaner-hearted brother knights and barons, 
Fitz-Otho, in a generous rage, abjared his birthright titles 
and mortgaged es'ates, and, as an outlawed maa, stood for 
some forty or fifty years recognised King of the Forestse— 
that is, viriually, of half England—under the plebeian name 
of Robin Hood. 


Then, says the author :— 


Robin Hood had for co-workers with him, sundry rough 
and right good fellows: bat I will mention, first of all, as 
courteously boand among them, though not of them, Robin's 


truest mate and best ally, Maid Marian. 


The realm, rent miserably by factions and internecine | 
battlings between a vicious King and his contentious nobles, | 


was made yet more intolerable to the bulk of its inhabitants | 
_ roving attentious of young Robert Fits-Otho—too beautiful, 


by mercenary freelances and freebooters, ranging and destroy- 
ing everywhere. The King himself had imported tens of 
thousands of those licensed robbers, the Brabangois, Poict- 
vias, Flamands, and Gascons; and every baron bad in his 
psy, for similar purposes of body and castleguard, other like 
ruffians ; and, as usual. the people all over the land were in 
chief the sufferers (quiguid delirant reges, etc.), cruelly ground 
down by enforced contributions; agricaltare was then impos- 
sible, for none would sow a harvest he little hoped to reap; 
trade, beyond a little barter, was not yet invented, for the 
idea of credit entered not the mercantile mind; and alto- 
gether there was little chance for a man’s livelihood in any 
way, short of poaching in the royal forests, or attaching him- 
self, as another armed marauder, to some fierce baronial chief. 
King John went about destroying the castles and demesnes 
of his rebellious feudatories; and they again took out their 
revenge against the castles and demesnes of himself and his 


parasitical adherents: the whole land was full of ruins, | 


misery, brigandage, and desolation, and its whole history for 
many years was, like the burden of the prophet’s scroll, 

tation, and mourning, and woe; now the barons were 
in the ascendant, and now the King; but anyhow, and at all 
times, the people and their wretched homes were only made 


more wretched, and it mattered little to them whether mo- | 





Then he tells us who she was :— 
Matilda, daughter of Fitz-Walter, baron of Baynards and 
Dunnow, was too beactifal not to have attracted early the 


also, not to have secured a like questionable eompliment from 
the bad Prince John. 

To escape from the importunities of the latter, 
we read that— 

With a strong leaning towards the like importunity in its 
pleasanter phase of noble-hearted though impoverished Fits- 
Otho, the fair Matilda incontinently eloped with the latter 
from Duanow Castle, and, to the consternation of all her 
courtly circle, became the outlaw's bride. 

Friar Tuck also figures in these ; however, 
as neither Robin Hood nor Friar 
primary personages of the volumes, we pass them 
over, and return to the hero, Langton. 

In the process of his wanderings he falls in with 
the aforesaid Robin, who proves a good friend to 
him, and to the author also, as he helps to work 


After sundry adventures in England, Langton 


goes to France, and we have Philip Augustus and 
his court brought before us ; and in coynexion with 


aarchy or aristocracy were uppermost—in either event they him and his country we are told of an auto-da-fe, 
| which, the author says, was the first seisure of 


Were trodden down. 


Leaving this dismal picture for a time, the | Protesting 


author takes us into the “ merrie green wood,” and 


introduces us to one of the heroes of the day, | tory—lamentable, 


gone forth. Such 




























































































the bigotry and ruthless persecution of the period. 
The career of Stephen Langton is carefully traced 
up through all these scenes, until by the pontifical 
power he was created “ Cardinal of St. Chrysogonus 
at Rome, and Lord Archbishop of Canterbury within 
the realm of England.” 

But good men cannot last for ever; and after 
he had done his part in abasing the wicked King, 
and trying to save his country, he died. There is 
a beautiful paragraph on the subject of a good 
man’s death :— 

A good man’s death (says the author) is often quiet as a 
sleep, unnoticed as an ordinary sunset; his life has been 
throughout a chequered scene of clouds and sunshine, and he 
fears not to walk obscurely down a short, dark valley to the 
portal that hides from his expectant eyes the everlasting 
glory, his rest and his reward. 

As a tale, we do not admire these volames. We 
don’t care about the fair Alice, or Angelique, or 
Emma, but tolerate them, as necessary (it may be) 
adjuncts to the whole. 

In a historical point of view the work is good. 
There is much valuable information in it, which, 
the author promises, is correct. This instruction, 
too, is pleasantly conveyed, and the reader who 
will peruse the work carefully will be repaid 
for his trouble. 





Journal of My Life during the French Revolution 
By Grace Danermrte Exsiotr. London 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. P 206 

Tus is an old MS. recently brought to light’ 

giving us an oft told tale of sorrow in the history 

of the French Revolution of 1789. It was written 
et the express desire of George the Third. Mrs. 

Elliott, the authoress, was intimately acquzinted 

(aud not always in the most creditable manner) 

with the principal personages of the French and 

English court. We pass over her peccadilloes, 

however, and proceed to her very interesting nar- 

rative, which, besides the interest derived from the 
stirring events of the pericd, is worth reading 
as an account of some of the public cha- 
racters of that day. She narrates the commence- 
ment of that frightful time in the following words : 

In the year 1789, July the 12th, which was on a Sunday, 
I went with the Duke of Orieans, Prince Louis d’Aremberg, 
and others, whose names I do not recollect, to fish and dine 
at the Duke’s chatean of Raincy, in the Forest of Bondy, 
peor Paris. We left Paris at eleven o'clock, iu perfect tran- 
quillity, but on our return, at eight o'clock, at the Porte St. 
Martin, my servant told me that the theatres were shut by 
the orders of the police, that Paris was all ia confusion and 
tumult, that the French Guards and the regiment Royale 
Allemagne were at that moment fighting on the Boulevards 
of the Chaussee d’Antin, and, in fact, that confusion reigned 
every where. 

She gives us a dreadful, and, no doubt, truthful, 
picture of the horrors of that fearful period. The 
following is among them. Speaking of the follow- 
ing day, the 13th of July, she says :— 

I was unfortunace enough to try to go to my jeweller’s that 
evening, and I met in the Rue St. Honoré the soldiers of 
the French Guards, carrying Monsieur de Foulvu’s head, by 
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the light of fambeaux. They thrust the head into my ey, 
riage; at the horrid sight I screamed and fainted away, 


That act was quite in character with the deport. 
ment of the savage leaders of the Parisian mob. 
but we wonder how Mrs. Elliott could have bees 
thinking of her jewellers in those days of terror, 

She speaks of the ill-fated Duke of Orleans 
afterwards known as Philippe Egalité, and gives us 
the following character of him :— 


The Duke of Orleans was a very amiable and highbre 
man, with the best temper in the world, but the most ung 
man that ever existed to be set up asa chief of a crest 
faction. Neither his mind, his abilities, nor indeed his 
education fitted him for such an elevation, and I long hopel 
that his heart revolted at the idea of bringing his country 
into a state of such cruel anarchy. His factious friends found 
this out at last, for they never could get him to attend tp 
any of their projects, and some of them were fortunute enongh 
to make a sort of peace with the court, leaving the unhappy 
Dake in the hands of those miscreants whom they had placed 
about him, who brought others with them like themselves, 
until they succeeded in his total rnin and dishonoar. 

After this she details the further miseries of the 
scene :-— 

In the course of the day (a subsequent day) the Bastille 
was taken, Monsieur de Launay and others were murdered, 
every sort of brutal excess was committed, and scenes of 
horror occured every hour. The mob obliged everybody to 
wear a green cockade for two days, but afterwards they took 
red, white, and blue, the Orleans livery. The streets all the 
evening were in an uproar. The French Guards, and all 
those who we e at the taking of the Bastille, were mad drank, 
dragging dead bodies, and heads and limbs about the streets 
by torchlight. 

These are all matters of history, and although 
they have been recounted over and over again, there 
is no harm in recalling them, that we may bk 
thankful for the peaceful administration under whieh 
we live. 

After innumerable trials and alarms, Mrs. Elliot 
ws at last arrested and imprisoned. She wa 
accused of conspiring with England against the 
liberty and welfare of the Republic. During ber 
incarceration, which continued in various prisom 
for eighteen months, she met with several well- 
known personages—among others, Madame Beat: 
harnais, afterwards the wife of Napoleon. Sh 
gives us the following anecdote of that lady :— 


Madame Beuharnais had been parted for some years fros 
her husband, the Marquis Alexandre Beauharnais. We wer, 
therefore, surprised one day {o see Lim come into our room 
as a prisoner. His wife and he were both much emba 
at the circumstance, but in a few hours they were 
reconciled. 


This reconciliation was not for long, however, # 
soon afterwards Monsieur Beauharnais was execu 


The widow, as we have already said, married Ne } 


poleon Buonaparte. This is an interesting volums, 
and reads like a vivid romance. The details of the 
subject, although old, are unknown to many, and 
to them, therefore, the perusal of the book will & 
useful and interesting. There are two or thre 
minute portraits, after celebrated artists, of the 
persons connected with the period, and these a 
both neatly and beautifully executed, 
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Scouring of the White Horse. By the Author 
+ “Tom - Save School Days.” 1 Vol., pp. 

930, London: Macmillan and Co. 
Tuts is a book to put one in a good spirits. It 
is full of good temper and racy humour. There 
is life in every line —busy, everyday life; and the 

phic manner in which it is written, brings each 
picture vividly before us. As the second title of 
the book tells us, it purports to be “The long 
yacation ramble of a London Clerk.’ Now, this 
clerk, Richard by name, after applying for and 
obtaining leave of absence from his employer, 
cannot make up his mind where to go; so he 
calls a council of his friends to help him in the 
momentous choice ; and he tells us, by the bye, in 
a few words, the kind of persons whom ke con- 
siders worthy of his friendship. He says, 

I’m sure there’s no pride about me. My name’s Easy» 
and slways was; and I like every fellow, whatever his coat 
is, who isn’t always thinking about the cut of it, or what he 
has in the pocket of it. But, goodness knows, I can’t 
stand a fellow who gives himeelf airs, and thinks himself a 
chalk above everybody who can’t dress and do just as he 
can. Those chaps, I always see, are just the ones to do 
lickspittle to those that they think have more in their pockets 
than themselves.” 

Quite right, Mr. Richard, say we. Tlat remark 
proves that you can see through a milestone as 
clearly as anybody ! 

Haviug told us what kind of friend he likes, he 
next introduces us to one of them, Mr. Jem 
Fisher by name, whom he asks, with another 
friend, to supper and discussion—+4. ¢., discussion 
as to the projected tour; but not being able to 
settle this mighty question, they become convivial 
on other points, and Jem, who is of a poetical 
turn, gives us his definition of poetry and blank 
verse :— 

“Go up the mill-dam, fall down stairs, dat poetry ; go up 
the mill-dam, fall down whoppo, dat plank verse,” said Jem. 
“Go along nigger—had him dere nigger,” aod he turned in 
his knees, and grinned like one of those poor beggars who 
black their faces, and go about the streets with red striped 
trowsers, white ties, aud banjos. 

Now this lets us know the kind of company we 
have got into—a jovial, light-hearted set enough. 
Bat, however, they cannot fix on a fitting place of 
residence, pro. tem., for Richard, and separate, 
without the object of the meeting being attained. 
A letter from an old friend decides the question, 
on the following morning, when Richard accepts 
the invitation contained in it; and finally, on the 
15th of the month, sets out on a visit to this 
frienod—Mr. Joseph Hurst, who lives at Elm 
Close Farm, Berks. And there, we suspect, he 
falls in love, because, before he takes his depar- 
ture, he says, in a sort of retrospective prophecy, 
speaking of the time when he returned from the 
pd of which he has not yet given aos the 

tail:— 


Only two short weeks had passed, but I was as much 
changed as if it had been ten years. 1 had found something 
which I never could get rid of day or night, aod which kept 
me always in a fret, and in a struggle. What a life I led 
with it! Sometimes it east me down, and made me ready 
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to hang myself; and then, again, it would lift me ap, and 
seem to fill me with warmth aod sanshine, Bat, somehow, 
even wheo I[ was at the worst, if an enchanter had come 
and offered to wipe it all out, and to put me back jast where 
I was the night before my holiday, I should have said— 
“No ;” and at all other times I felt that it was the most 
precious part of my life? What was it? Ah! what was 
it? Some of you will smile, and some of you will sneer, 
when you find out, as you will do (if you don’t skip), before 
you get to the end of the story. 


There is a great deal of truthful experience 
peeping through the light veil of humour in 
which that sentence is enveloped. But we must 
follow him, and see how he fares. His friend Joe 
is waiting for him at the station, and off they 
drive to the farm. His delight at the pure, fresh 
country is unbounded ; everything seems delightful, 
and “even the cows,” as he says, “‘ just stopping 
to stare at me with their mild eyes, and smelling 
so sweet, that I hadn't the heart to go on smoking, 
and let my pipe out.” 

Now in connection with these cows we have 
the manner of his introduction to his lady- 
love, which, unique in its style, is well worth 
transcribing. He has followed a man who, in the 
process of milking, “balanced himself on two 
legs of the milking stool, and drove his head into 
the cow’s sides.” The process of “ milking” is 
going on, a lass in a blue cotton gown being the 
co-operator in the scene. Richard says he “ got 
into a talk with the lass, who was very pleasant 
and free-spoken ; and presently,” he adds, 

When her pail was full, I lifted it out for her, all froth- 
ing up, aod looking not a bit like oar London sky blae ; 
and I told her I didn’t thiak I had ever tasted real new 
milk,so she got me a long straw, and while she weat on 
milking, I went down on my knees, and began to sack away 
through the straw. Bat I had hardly began, when I heard 
a noise behind, and looking rouad, there stood Joe, laughing 
all over, and by his side a young woman, in a broad straw 
hat and a gray jacket; and though, for good maaners, she 


to keep from going off too. 

Why was I ashamed of being caught? I don’t know, 
bat I was ashamed; and as I stuck there on my knees in the 
deep straw, with the pail before me, looking at them, the 
blood rashed up to my head, and made my ears sing, so that 
I couldn’t hear a word Joe said. 

Bat I could see he did say something, and then went off 
into another great roar of laughter; and the lass and the 
man left off milking and began laughing too, till I thoug 
they would have dropped off their stools. ‘Then the — 
woman who was with Joe said something to him, aad 
thought I heard the words, “ What a shame,” and “ Your 
oldest friend ;” and then she caught up a straw, and came 
and knelt on the opposite side of the milk and began 


to suck away herself without looking at me. Ia another 
minute Joe plamped down too, clapping me on the back, 
“I say,” said he,“ start fair! Here, make room for me; 
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you and Lacy aint going to have it all to yoursely 
began sucking away to.” 

Now there is nothing very wonderful 
in these words, and yet few persons 
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Richard is taken home from the milk pails to a 
very comfortable English farm house tea-table, and 
then to what no doubt proved a very comfortable 
English farm house bed, and the next morning he 
goes out for a walk ; and comes to the scene of the 
ceremony, which is the occasion of the story, the 
“Scouring of the White Horse.” There is a long 
account of the chronicle of the period, the invasion 
of England by the Danes, and the battle of Ash- 
down, fought between them and Alfred, afterwards 
the Great, and his elder brother thelred, then 
King. ‘In this year,” says the author, speaking 
of the year 866, “in the autumn, a great army of 

Danes came over to Britain, and landed in 
that part of the island which was then called East 
Anglia, but now Norfolk. These were not the 
first Danes who had come over to vex England, but 
none of them ever stayed so long, fought so many 
battles, or did so much harm as these.” 

Then he goes on to tell us, that this celebrated 
“white horse’” was cut by the followers of Alfred 
the Great, to commemorate that king’s victory over 
the Danes at the battleof Ashdown. And he adds 
that, as the rains and the draining from the hill 
detaches pieces of turf, thus marring its whiteness 
and destroying its form, the people of the neigh- 
bourhood have from time to time performed the 
ceremony of “ scouring.” 

The games connected with this ceremony are 
described, and an argument entered into both for 
and against them. There is a fund of amusement 
and much valuable thought in all this. Indeed 
the whole work abounds in thoughtful remarks, 
written in a pleasant unsophisticated manner, 
without anything dry or dictatoral about them. 
The following on the maxims of a past and the 
present age are excellent. Richard is speaking to 
an elderly clergyman, who has been relating to him 
some of the chronicles of the past, connected with 
this “white horse,” and the legends appended 
to it:— 

“T suppose they were mostly priests and monks who wrote 
the chronicles, sir,” said Richard, “ for they don’t read at all 
like our own histories; they seem a religious sort of books.” 

“ Don’t call them religious books,” answered the clergy- 
man; “it puts one in mind of religious newspapers, the 
greatest curse of our times. Yes, people sneer at the old 

ish customs now-a-days, and prefer the Edda, and all 
sorts of heathen staff to them ; but they are great books, sir, 
for those who have eyes for them. Godly books is the name 
for them, written by God-fearing men, who were not ashamed 
of the faith which was in them ; men who believed, sir, that 
a living God was ruling in England, and in His name cne of 


them might defy a thousand. Yoor historians now-a-days, 
sir, believe that providence (for they dare not speak of God) 


is on the side of the strongest battalion ; there’s some differ- 
ence, when you come to think of it, between the two creeds, 
sir.” 
But it must be remembered that Richard can- 
not live all his days listening to clergymen, and 
walking through the pleasant country with a young 
who is just as pleasant to him as the country, 
for he has fallen most completely in love with Miss 
Lucy. He must return to his dirty office, and he 
does return, and we must just extract his soliloquy 
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in the train, for it is simply and beautifully writes, 
and worth all the high-flown nonsense in the world, 

It must be premised, that he has taken Luey's 
brother into his confidence, and that brother has 
promised to put him ‘‘ straight with Lucy,” and 
not let any other “chap ” get hold of her. Richard 
has perfect faith in bis friend, but the uncertainty 
does still worry him :-— 


“ But svon it began to feel cold,” he says, “and I shat 
up the window and squeezed myself into a corner, with 
feet upon the opposite seat, and felt very tkankfal that I had 
on Joe’s great coat. Then the lamp went out, and it got 
colder as the dawn come on, and my visions and resolve 
begun to get less bright and firm. The other side of the 
picture rose up in ugly colours, and I thought of the dirty, 
dark, clerk’s room, and the hours of oil lamps and bad air, 
and the heartless whirl and din of the great city. And, to 
crown all, came the more than doubt, whether my hope 
would not fade out and die in the recesses of my own heart, 
What was I, and what my prospects, that any one should ever 
give me-a thought again of those whom I was so fast leav. 
ing behind, much more that she, the flower of them all, 
should single me out before all others? It was absurd. I 
should most likely never see Elm Close or the Vale, or the 
great mysterious hill again. I had better make up my mind 
to live the next twenty years as I had the last. With some 
such feeling, spoke the dolefal voices, but I was never mack 
of a hand at looking at the dolefal side of the things, and I 
made goo! strong fight on that right side, and took out my 
pipe and lit it, and pressed my back firmer into the corner,” 

Well, and if they dun’t remember me, thought I, we cas 
remember them, at any rate ; they can’t help that, and I wil? 
remember them too, and all their kin! pleasant ways aod 
their man-lke games, and their queer songs and stories, and 
the queen of them all, I can carry her in my heart, thank 
God for that, and every word I ever heard her speak, and 
every smile I ever saw light up her merry eyes or dimple 
round her mouth; and the country too, the fair rich vak, 
and the glorious old hill, they are mine for ever, and all the 
memories of the slaying dragons, and of great battles with 
the Pagan. I wonder whether I shall ever see the old gem 
tleman again, who conjared it up for me, and put life inte 
it, and made me feel as if King Alfred and his Saxons, were 
as near aud dear to me as Sir Colin Campbell and the brave 
lads in India! 


We are not told whether they did remember hia 
or not, all that is left to the unfolding of the 
future, which he half promises next Christmas. 
We hope he will keep bis word, unless indeed, be 
brings these good people before us at an earlier 
date. We shall be right glad to see them agais, 
right well pleased to laugh with Joe, and listen 
gravely to the “olden chronicles” of the good 
clergyman. And Lucy, too, kind-hearted Lucy! 
we wish with all our heart that she may become 
the wife of the honest-spoken Richard. 

We advise every one to read this little volume, 
but we don’t advise them to take it up if they have 
something particular to do, as in all probability the 
“something particular” will be neglected 
the book be finished, for it is impossible to pat 
it down when once you have begun it. There att 
good wood-cuts illustrative of the scenes described. 
It is, also, tastefully got up, and would form @ 
pretty and interesting a gift-bock as any young 
person could either have or desire to bave. 
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A Memoir of Captain W. Thornton Bate, R.N. 
By the Rev. Joxn Bartiig. Author of “ Me- 
moirs of Hewitson.” London: Lengman, 
Brown, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


A goon book, written with a good object. This 
is the life of a Christian man, who, amidst the 
cares, and troubles, and stirring scenes of his pro- 
fession, never lost sight of the main purport of 
this life—the preparation for the one tocome. We 


read, that 

He was one of those glorious men whom one so seldom 
meets—of rare mental powers, a fine commanding person 
and manly face, at the same time with a benevolence, almost 
sweetness of expression, that to see him was to yearn to 
know him, and to know him was to love him. Many a 
rough hand dashed away a tear on the day that the beloved 
Captain Bate was taken to his last home. So wrote the 
commanding officer of H.M. ship Surprise. 

The father of Captain Bate was Governor of the 
Island of Ascension ; and we read of a sad shock 
to the poor boy when he was yet only a light- 
hearted middy, which the death of that loving and 
well-loved father caused. 

It was a beautiful summer morn in the Atlantic, when a 
tight little craft was sweeping, fall sail, along the shore of 
the island of Ascension. On board was a young “ mid,” 
whose heart beat high in the hope of a right joyous wel- 
come, for his father was Governor of the island, and Billy 
loved and was loved with a very peculiar affection. As they 
“hove to” before the port, the flags in the harbour were 
observed to be half mast. The day previous the Governor 
had been carried off by a fever; and the heart stricken 
middy was only in time to follow his father’s corpse to the 
grave. Poor, dear boy! how he wept that evening, as in a 
quiet shady spot he cast a last farewell on the remains of 
his chief earthly stay? That event had an import which 
by and bye we shall comprehend. 


There are a great many interesting anecdotes 
of his childhood. We transcribe the following :— 


A year or two later (i. ¢., when he was about seven), a 
favourite amusement was a cannon of somewhat formidable 
dimensions. Twice over he burnt his eyebrows with it; 
and not a little aggrieved was he when at length, one day, 
he was seriously threatened with the withdrawal of the 
dengerous plaything. “ What!” said be, putting himself 
jnto an attitude of importance; “ I was making experi- 
ments,” 


And although he became so good a man, we are 
told that he was not conspicuous for an unusual 
amount of piety in his boyhod. The following 
lueident proves it :— 

One morning, at breakfast, the family devotion wa® 
lengthened out a few minutes beyond the appointed time’ 
“ Make haste,” he was heard to whisper, rather restively’ 
a done with that prayer; or my egg will be quite 

Boy-like! the stomach was of more concern than 
the soul, We have not time to follow him through 
bis sea faring life, or to tarry with him at Palawan, 
or at Hong Kong. We must pass on briefly to the 

ing scene of his career. This melancholy 
fvent occurred at the siege of Canton, in December, 
1857, He had volunteered for a service ot danger 
and difficulty, and “was in the act of taking the 
distance from the ground to the top of the wall with 
his rextant, when ashot from a gin gall struck him 
im the right breast. He fell straight on the ground 









and never moved afterwards. In half an hour he 
had ceased to breathe ; his spirit had gone upward, 
to be with his dear Lord. It was on the twenty- 
ninth day of December, and in his seven and 
thirtieth year.” 

The estimation in which he was held may be 
gathered from the following remark :— 

“ Canton is taken,”’ wrote a resident in China ; “ bat too 
high a price has been paid for it in the fall of such a man 
as our dear Captain Bate.” 

We have already stated that this is a good book, 
written with a good intention. Can we give it 
higher praise ? We would if we could. 


Journal of an English Officer in India, By Major 
NortH, 60th Rifles. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. P. 280. 

One critic says that “there is condensed vigour” 

in this work. We should be very much obliged 

to him if he would point it out, for we have looked 
very carefully for it, and we can’t find it. Pro- 
bably it may be seen in the following sentence, 
written soon after the military author’s arrival in 

Caleutta, and referring to the Indian mutiny :— 
Witbout laying claim to prescience, I was prepared, in 

some measure, for this; private letters having informed 

before I left England, that disaffection had manifested itse 
amongst the native troops of the Honourable Company, 

Where will it end? 

Don’t know, sir, is our answer. 

Now, if the condensed vigour be not found there, 
perchance the next sentence may contain it :— 

I removed (he says) to the Royal Barracks, next my old 
friend Walters, and was admitted an honorary member of the 
mess of her Majesty’s 53rd Regiment. The storm begins! 

We don’t quite see the connection between 
Royal Barracks, Friend Walters, her Majesty's 
53rd, and a storm ; however, we suppose the printer 
made a mistake, and put the “storm” at the end 
of one line instead of the beginning of another, 
and so divorced it from that which it was meant to 
typify, the mutiny. 

Now, we really believe the “ condensed vigour” 
to be in that paragraph which, extending to four 
lines, holds in its very narrow embrace the Ro 
Barracks, Friend Walters, her Majesty’s 53rd 
giment (to say nothing of the “ mess”), and a 
storm. We have hit it! there it is at Jast. 

We need not discuss the 278 pages which fellow. 
We've got what we wanted, the “ condensed vigour.” 
Now, we'll go on to the concluding 4# lines of the 
work, the very last words printed except the usual 
termination of all books—i.¢., THE END, in capitals, 
Here, then, are the five concluding lines, wanting 
one quarter :— 


I have, however, been rewarded by the thanks of the 
Governor-General io council, and have been also mentioned 
in Sir James Outrams’s despatch as having rendered valuable 


service. 
Indeed !!! 
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POLITICAL 


January has been occupied with rumours of war. | 
They began on New Year’s day in Paris, and they | 
Austria has | 


been iufc..icd fur some time past that France | 
That was | 


have tronbled society since then. 


meant to have a misunderstanding. 
clear in 1858, and is only a little clearer in 1859. | 
It was the subject of conversation and of specula- 
tion last autumn. It was suggested as one reason 
for Cherbourg, when that port was opened. The 
connection of Cherbourg with an Austrian quarrel 
was not, however, remarkably visible. Cherbourg 
is on the wrong side of France during an Austrian 
war. The Austrians strive to become a nautical 
people, but their vessels will not pass Gibraltar to 
threaten France from the channel. Cherbourg is 
really a menace to Britain. It is a security against 
our intervention for Austria—a security that need 
scarcely have been taken; for we have not any 
great desire to intermeddle with continental quar 
rels. The present one may be described in a few 
sentences, although it has occupied thousands. 
Louis Napoleon has a cousin, the son of Jerome, 
who wanted a wife, and had been in that condition 
for the better part of his life. This same cousin 
wants a kingdom, now that the senior branch has 
given an heir to the French throne. France wants 
Savoy, and a paramount influence in Italy. France 
does not wish for Italian freedom, independence, 
unity. These are not objects of ambition to any 
French statesman. The Emperor Napoleon re- 
quired excitement, not for himself, but for his 
subjects. When men follow the drum to glory, 
they do not think of the poll. 

Victor Emanuel, the constitutional King of 
Sardinia, remembers 1848, and wants revenge. 
Austria beat his army; compelled his father to 
abdicate, and might have annexed Piedmont. 
Austria did not take this course, but this was one 
of its few wise omissions. Victor Emanuel has 
ambition. He would be King of Italy. These wants 
all existed. 

The first Buonaparte want is gratified by the 
marriage of the Prince to tlhe Princess Clothilde, 
a young girl of seventeen. The second may be 
gratified by Victor Emanuel, like his father, being 
beaten into an abdication; while Napoleon and 
Clothilde take his seat, like William and Mary, 
but for unlike purposes. It might be gratified, 
also by the conquest of Lombardy —for, although 
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Victor Emanuel! expects to be its crowned king 
yet he is only a tool, and does not know, in this 
matter, his own little worth. The third want for 
France, Savoy may be the price, and is the re. 
puted price of an alliance defensive, and especially 
offensive. The fourth want for France, excite. 
ment, is necessarily secured. 

Revenge is the first want at Turin. That may 
be gained. The chance of warcan be tried. Am 
bition being itself in surplus, causes the second 
want at Turin. Its gratification is promised in 
return for hostilities. 

All parties are, therefore, in a fair way of 
having what they want on that side of the war; 


the war pushing and threatening side. The other | 


parties to the case are the Austrians and the 
Italians. The former have had opportunity to pre 
pare; and will not melt away at the first brush, 
For the latter, their throats are grasped tighter. 

The Italians—that meaning the Lombards and 
Venetians—would welcome deliverance; but it 
cannot come to them in this way. The public lav 
of Europe is favourable to Austria. The Emperor, 
Francis Joseph, has done nothing with which 
another despot should quarrel. In these circun- 
stances, the British Ministry are said to hare 
recommended submission to Francis Joseph. They 
never did so; but they recommended Victor of 
Turin not to get into hostilities until he could se 
how he would come out of the war. That advice 
was friendly and sound. Will there be warf We 
believe so. The necessities we have named are 
not great; and there are not any greater; bat 
kings have to decide, and they will deem them 
sufficient. As for the interests of freedom—d 
nations—of “ peoples,”’ they are not in the hasp; 
ouly the interests of kings; and then come the 
calamity and delusion that the loss ef blood, cor, 
mulberry and olive trees, and vines—that all falls 
on the people. 

Parliament will re-assemble in a few days; the 
reform agitation increases slowly—only slowly. 
The grand error of raising the rating qualificatios 
in preference to a manhood suffrage has certainly 
given the Government power to say there is ™ 
great movement. The people will however s# 
by-and-bye, that if the Government mean il 
they must be taught to do well. Different opiniom 
will be formed on this subject before Easter. 
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